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EDITORIAL 


Farewell to Gray’s Inn! 

PURELY domestic matter of great importance 

to our Association has first place in these 
present Comments. After occupying offices at 
3, Gray’s Inn Place for twenty-three years it has 
been decided to move to premises that will afford 
us better facilities for the conduct of our work. 
Before the issue of our next number we shall have 
said farewell to Gray’s Inn with great regret, for this 
historic and beautiful enclave, sheltered from the 
noise of adjacent traffic, has given our movement 
part of its atmosphere. We shall no longer witness 
the budding of the plane trees in Spring, their 
splendour in Summer, their Autumn glow and the 
bare boughs of Winter. The wood pigeons and the 
jackdaws will visit us no more and we shall leave the 
gardens and the squares to the care of Francis Bacon, 
standing upon his solitary pedestal. 

After a somewhat nomadic career we entered these 
pleasant offices in November, 1911, founded a 
library—which is now bursting its book cases— 
and promised ourselves many new activities. ‘‘ No. 
10 of Volume 1 of a new series” of our journal 
was issued to celebrate the event. 

The present occasion is one which may well 
raise reflections in the minds of the pioneers who 
are still happily with us. Our founder, Ebenezer 
Howard, has departed; Presidents, Chairmen, 


COMMENTS 


Treasurers, Secretaries and Editors have come and 
gone, but the work goes on from an increasing sense 
of necessity. The main objective of our policy has 
never changed, though new and pressing problems 
of a specific character have been grasped. Two 
garden cities were conceived in the mind here and 
born in Hertfordshire as a monument of an idea 
the truth of which cannot be effaced. Indeed, it 
will not be denied that the policy of decentralization 
of industries and population from the sordid con- 
gestion of our towns to garden cities or satellite 
towns sited in the surplus land of our shires is 
accepted by all those whose eyes and minds penetrate 
to the future and whose hearts desire the physical 
welfare of our people. The whole world has 
heard of what we have attempted and done, and we 
do not fear to prophesy that the British example will 
before long be copied in many lands. 


Under One Roof. 

It is due to our members to know the prime cause 
of the change here announced. For some years we 
have felt cramped in offices that gave no room for 
expansion; the new functions we were called 
upon to undertake in respect to housing, town 
planning, lectures, publications, the conduct of our 
journal and the scrutiny of the press, could not be 
performed with efficiency in offices inadequate to 
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our labours and uncomfortable for our staff. Our 
farewell to Gray’s Inn, therefore, is softened by the 
hope that in our new home many of these incon- 
veniences will be removed. 


There is, moreover, a compensation that needs to be 
mentioned. Of recent years kindred societies and 
affiliated bodies have come closer to our movement 
and we to them. It was therefore a happy idea 
that at some time soon, a group of enthusiasts who 
worked apart should come together under one roof. 


Besides the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, the Housing Centre—lately active in 
the little cottages at Aldwych, Strand—The Under 
Forty Club and the Mansion House Council on 
Housing, will work together in co-operation upon 
common aims and with separate functions. Very 
importantly, the newly-formed Federation of 
Housing Societies will find its home under the same 
roof: and where is that? At No. 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Housing Progress. 


Readers will notice that our statistical tables have 
a somewhat new form. Paragraphs A, B, and C 
now refer only to the Act of 1930, the Act of 1924 
not being any longer in operation as to new houses. 
“Slum clearance’ therefore has produced 26,673 
new houses since 1930 and has plans in accordance 
with the Minister’s statement for 300,000 more. 


The latest return to June 30, 1934, is as follows : 
Persons displaced from demolished houses 


in Clearance areas 72,000 

os e in improvement areas .. 927 

ee sis to abate overcrowding .. 851 
ce se from individual insani- 
tary houses and closed 

parts of buildings 53,000 

Total oi + ABB 778 


The number of persons housed in 23,147 local 
authority houses is said to be 109,838. It is 
a beginning. 


Prophetic speeches have been heard during the 
last quarter in England and Scotland foretelling 
something of what may be expected to emerge in 
the coming Housing Bill. It is useless to comment 
in advance. We need only say how much we hope 
that the Bill will satisfy the needs of the problem 
of overcrowding outside the slums. 


We shall not be content if it is merely “ arith- 
metical”’ and multiplies houses or tenement flats 
in urban centres. Our “ geometrical” policy of 
distribution over large areas of houses and industries 
is now a crucial one, and should be facilitated by the 
long delayed Report of the Marley Committee. In 
a word, housing and town planning should be united 
in one idea and look towards one grand end—the 
end for which our Association has worked since its 
foundation. 


Tour No. 19. 


A great part of this present issue consists of an 
account in four articles of our Association’s visit 
to Holland. The information given on Housing and 
the siting of the Housing Schemes in Amsterdam 
should be very valuable. It will be noted that 
Holland has, in the case of Hilversum, adopted the 
principle of the garden city ; otherwise, the housing 
is done mostly in small dwellings, and high flats are 
at present avoided. 


Special interest is directed towards the very 
difficult problem of the housing of those unhappy 
people who bear the name of ‘“ undesirable. ” 
Holland, we believe, has dealt more logically and 
thoroughly with this problem than any other country, 
and with much success. 





Sunshine and Shadow in Gray’s Inn Garden. 


Photo by H. E. Hare 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing Act, 1930. Position at the 30th September, 1934 

















A.—Local Authority Schemes. (July 31) (Aug. 31) (Sept. 30) 
Houses—Completed .. Py x ss =< as of ne is oe Ba 22,952 24585 26,673 
Under construction .. a “4 ed “i 15,949 17, 367 19,139 
Not started but in definite arrangements for construction ty ua ¥ és 6,514 6,640 6,809 
TOTAL... 3 2s 45,415 48,592 52,621 

B.—Private Enterprise 
Houses—Completed .. - me Ae wd ae ay a nr “4 v 195 225 253 
Under construction .. a3 a “2 si a% 6 167 190 162 
Not started, but included in ‘certificates issued .. - ee. a xP av 100 35 35 
TOTAL .. ah ai 462 450 450 


C.—(now included in B) 


D—Summary—All Schemes :— 





Houses—Completed .. Sc rif pe e ‘3 as is Sig “fa As 23,147 24,810 26,926 
Under construction . a3 ne ES 16,116 17,557 19,301 

Not started but included in definite arrangements for construction... - sf 6,614 6,675 6,844 
TOTAL .. a me 45,877 49,042 53,071 


E.—HOUSES COMPLETED 
by Local Authorities and Private Enterprise from the Armistice to above date. 
(This statement does not include 14,365 houses provided to rehouse persons displaced under Improvement and Reconstruction 
Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930). 
By Local By Private 
Authorities. Enterprise Total 
With State assistance (up to 30th September, wot 








Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 : a ms ss on és oe 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing poggr ong Powers) Act, i919 .. = as ica as m) a ng — 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 af “3 Bd “a is «4 me 75,309 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 :— 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes .. ie Sea all i ar it aN =? 29,420 2,062 31,482* 
(b) In other Parishes .. ‘sa is — e “o a an a0 a 474,682 13,359 488,041 
Housing Act, 1930 :— 
(a) Agricultural Parishes ae ifs ie ar uP ar os ; mu 296 —_ 296 
(b) In other Parishes .. 6 ot ne a fe re re ‘a — 26,377 253 26,630 
TOTALS (Assisted) 776,174 422,143 1,198,317 





Without State assistance (up to latest date available, i.e., 3lst March, 1934) :-— 
with a rateable value :— 


(a) Up to £26 (£35 in Greater London) .. a a ri re ae ws 10,683 898,241 908,924 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) .. a a i a a 128 215,140 215,268 
(c) £53 to £78 (£71. to £105 in Greater London) .. ae = a ae a 31 26,299 26,330 





TOTALS (Unassisted) 10,842 1,139,680 1,150,522 





GRAND TOTALS 787,016 1,561,823 2,348,839 





*Including 4,887 houses (4,622 by Local Authorities and 265 by Private Enterprise) for aged persons.—See section 46 of the 
Act of 1930 


F.—Housing Progress in Scotland. 
The following figures show the progress that has been made in State-aided housing schemes in Scotland to 3lst July, 1934 :— 


Under con- 

Completed ‘struction. 
1919 Act ee oes | esos eat ok tas eee? ie eee .. 25,129 ps 
do. ‘(by Public Utility Societies) : 4 ae ay re a 3 421 — 
Private Subsidy Schemes, 1919 (Additional Powers) Act a be aa a ia ~¢ 2,324 —_ 
1923 Act— by Local Authorities. . ‘ < Pe ae - as i 4,016 — 
by Private Enterprise .. eo as a a wa * e oi e 29,417 — 
by Public Utility Societies we Se ae —% és a eH. ‘e ee 80 — 

1924 Act— by Local Authorities .. i » 2 sy re a 3% + Pe 72,851 2,229 
by Private Enterprise .. Pe a Foe Re is es 43 = “ 8,063 — 
by Public Utility Societies ws "¢ ws ka on 2 ¥. + S, 143 — 

Slum Clearance— (1) 1923 Act ae “ me wr - oe =f “. ea ea 16,327 596 

(2) 1930 Act... i, ‘e ae er rp 4 my 3 16,203 10,136 

Not yet allocated between 1924 and 1930 Acts .. Br a a oe re e: - 106 274 

1931 Act—by Local Authorities .. ~ Ss on <a vy y. ee Re 486 8 

1933 Act—by Local Authorities .. re ee vi bs Re na vs + 125 799 
Demonstration Houses Sa x 17 — 
Steel houses erected on behalf of Government by Scottish National Housing ‘Company ce ea 2,552 — 


177,260 14,042 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


MONTHLY STATEMENT.—Statement showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 30th Sept., 1934, 


and the area included in the Schemes. 





Schemes 
Position of Scheme Preliminary 


| 
Number of | | Number of| Number of Authorities who have 
Resolution | taken action at stage specified. 


Total number of Local 
Authorities whose 








areas 
covered. | 


Statements or | Local 
Resolutions 


1. 2. | 3. | 





Authorities 
4, 


districts are wholly 

County | or ‘partly included in 

Councils resolution areas. 
6. ee 


Joint 
Committees 
5, 











Acreage 
covered. 


8. 





SCHEMES | 
1. Schemes Approved(S.O.) 59 
2. Schemes submitted but 

not yet approved (S.S.). . 29 47 24 


— SCHEMES 

3. Varying Schemes ap - | | | 
proved (S.O.) .. “3 12 | — 6 

4. Varying Blancs sub - 
mitted but not yet ‘5 - 
proved (S.S.)_ .. ‘ 1 — 1 


io 7) 
nD 
~ 
or) 





DRAFT SCHEMES 
5. Draft Schemes adopted | 
for local deposit but | 
Schemes not yet sub - | 
mitted (D.S.) .. 5 25 32 21 


PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 

6. Preliminary Statements 
approved, but Draft 
Schemes not yet adopted 
or Schemes submitted— 
(P.S.A.) . Sn 211 | 276 

7. Preliminary Statements 
awaiting approval (P.S.) 11 16 


RESOLUTIONS 

8. Resolutions to prepare 
schemes which have tak- | 
en effect, but Preliminary 

Statements or Draft 

Schemes not yet sub - 

mitted: (R.A.).. 

(a) Resolutions or Au - 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932 .. 903 | 1011 495 

(b) Resolutions under Act | | 
of 1932approved . 124 179 | 81 

9. Resolutions under Act of 
1932 submitted but not | | 
yetapproved(R.S.) .. 36 37 | 31 
10. Resolutions under Act 
of 1932 passed but not yet 
submitted for svesoval 
(Ce Sa : ; 2 | 2 2 


159 


1 | = | 26 








17 1 165 


| prom anise 9 
| | 





152,182 


61,431 


108,792 


972,677 
54,661 


8,948,812 
2,564,004 


387,335 





TOTALS .. ..| 1413 | 1,682 649(net) 











48 §(net) | (net) | 917 (net) 





3,249,894 





WILTS: 

Wilts Joint Committee. | Boroughs of Calne, Chippen- 
ham, Devizes, Malmesbury, Marlborough, Wilton, 
Urban Districts of Bradford-on-Avon, Melksham, 
Trowbridge, Warminster, Westbury. Rural Dis- 
tricts of Amesbury, Bradford and Melksham, Calne 
and Chippenham, Cricklade and Wootton Bassett, 
Devizes, Highworth, Malmesbury, Marlborough and 
Ramsbury (Marlborough Area), Mere and Tisbury, 
Pewsey, Salisbury and Wilton, Warminster and 
Westbury. 

Wilts Joint Committee (City of Salisbury). 

WORCESTER 

Malvern ad Upton-on-Severn District Joint Commit- 
tee. (Urban District of Malvern and Rural District 
of Upton-on-Severn). 


YORK (NORTH RIDING) : 


South Tees-side Joint Committee (Skelton and Brotton 


U.D.) 
YORK (WEST RIDING) : 
Leeds T.C. (No. 4a). 
Leeds T.C. (No. 5b). 
Leeds T.C. (No. 13 East Central). 
Shipley U.D.C. (No. 3). 





PRELIMINARY STATEMENT approved. 
P.S.A. 
KENT: Bexley U.D.C. 


(Stage 





DRAFT SCHEMES adopted. (Stage D.S.) 
LANCASTER : Blackpool T.C. (No.3). 
SUSSEX, EAST: Hailsham R.D.C. 
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Supplementary 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 passed but not submitted 
for approval. (Stage O.R.) 
DORSET : 


Wareham and Purbeck R.D.C. 
LANCASTER : 

Warrington R.D.C. 
LONDON: London County Council (No. 19). 
MIDDLESEX : 

Tottenham U.D.C. (No. 2). 
NOTTINGHAM : 

Sutton-in-Ashfield U.D.C. (No. 1). 
SOMERSET : 

Wellington U.D.C. (Area in U.D. of Wellington and 

R.D’s. of Wellington and Taunton). 

WILTS: 

Wiltshire Joint Committee (Salisbury T.C.) 
YORK (WEST RIDING) : : 

Leeds T.C. (No. 4a). 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 submitted but not yet 
approved. (Stage R.S.) 
CARMARTHEN : 
Carmarthen T.C. 
CHESTER : 
Birkenhead T.C. (No. 3). 
CORNWALL : 
Newquay U.D.C. (Greater Newquay Scheme). 
CUMBERLAND : 
Keswick U.D.C. 
Millom R.D.C. 
DERBY : 
Matlock U.D.C. 
Shardlow R.D.C. (parish of Morley). 
DEVON : 
Sidmouth U.D.C. 
DORSET : 
Wareham and Purbeck R.D.C. 
ESSEX : 

Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Leigh). 

Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Westcliff). 

Walthamstow T.C. 

GLAMORGAN : 

Cowbridge R.D.C. (No. 2) (In substitution for resolu- 

tion submitted in April, 1934.) 
LANCASTER : 

North East Lancashire (No. 1) Joint Committee (R.D. 
of Clitheroe). 

North East Lancashire (No. 2) Joint Committee. 
(Boroughs of Colne, Nelson, Burnley, U.D.’s. of 
Brierfield and Padiham). 

MIDDLESEX : 
Southgate T.C. (No. 4). 
Tottenham U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Wood Green T.C. (No. 2). 
NORTHUMBERLAND : 

Gosforth U.D.C. (No. 2). 
NOTTINGHAM : 

Carlton U.D.C. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield U.D.C. (No. 1). 
SOMERSET : 

Frome U.D.C. (Area in U.D. of Frome and R.D. of 
Frome). 

Wellington U.D.C. (Area in U.D. of Wellington 
and R.D’s. of Wellington and Taunton). 

Yeovil and District Joint Committee. (Area in Borough 
of Yeovil and R.D. of Yeovil). 

SOUTHAMPTON : 

Bournemouth T.C. (No. 6). 

Portsmouth T.C. (Built-up area). 
STAFFORD : 

Newcastle-under-Lyme T.C. (No. 2). 
SURREY : 

Croydon T.C. (North No. 2). 

Guildford T.C. (No. 4). 

Frimley and Camberley U.D.C. (Area in U.D. of 
Frimley and Camberley and R.D. of Bagshot). 





List, No. 3 


SUSSEX, EAST : 

Eastbourne T.C. (No. 4). 

Eastbourne T.C. (No. 5). 
WARWICK : 

Sutton Coldfield (No. 6). 
WORCESTER : 

Tenbury R.D.C. (Scheme No. 1). 

Malvern and Upton-on-Severn District Joint Com- 
mittee (U.D. of Malvern and R.D. of Upton-on- 
Severn). 

YORK (NORTH RIDING): 

Scarborough T.C. (No. 4). 

ror Tees-side Joint Committee (Skelton and Brotton 
.D.) 

YORK (WEST RIDING) : 

Leeds T.C. (No. 13—East Central). 

Leeds T.C. (No. 4a). 

Sheffield T.C. (Outer Urban). 

Sheffield T.C. (Page Hall). 

Sheffield T.C. (Burbage). 

Sheffield T.C. (Redmires). 

Wakefield T.C. (Built-up area). 





RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 approved. (Stage R.A.) 
BUCKINGHAM : 
Newport Pagnell U.D.C. (No. 1). 
CUMBERLAND : 
Cockermouth R.D.C. 
DEVON : 
Paignton (U.D.C.) 
ESSEX : 
Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Leigh). 
Southend-on-Sea T..C. (Westcliff). 
GLAMORGAN : 

Cardiff T.C. (Central Area “‘A” and Western Area 

“B”: both in Cardiff R.D.). 
KENT : 

Northfleet U.D.C. 

North East Kent Joint Committee (Boroughs of Chat- 
ham, Faversham, Queenborough, U.D. of Sheerness, 
R.D’s. of Hoo, Milton, Sheppey, Strood). 

LANCASTER : 

North East Lancashire (No. 1) (Joint Committee R.D. 

of Clitheroe—Twiston area). 

North East Lancashire (No. 2) Joint Committee— 
(Boroughs of Colne, Burnley and Nelson, U.D’s. of 
Brierfield and Padiham). 

Warrington T.C. 

MIDDLESEX : 

Hampton Wick U.D.C. (Royal Parks). 

Hendon T.C. (Scheme No. 2). 

Southgate T.C. (No. 4). 

NOTTINGHAM : 
Beeston U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Carlton U.D.C. (No. 3). 
SOMERSET : 

Bath and District Joint Committee. (Borough of Bath 

and Rural District of Bathavon). 
SOUTHAMPTON : 

Portsmouth T.C. (Craneswater Estate). 

North West Hampshire Joint Committee. (R.D’s. of 
Andover, Kingsclere and Whitchurch, Romsey and 
Stockbridge, and Winchester). 

Bournemouth T.C. (No. 6). 

SURREY : 

Coulsdon and Purley U.D. (No. 2). 

Coulsdon and Purley U.D. (No. 3). 

Coulsdon and Purley U.D. (No. 4). 

Croydon T.C. (North No. 2). 

WARWICK : 

Stratford-on-Avon R.D.C. (No. 3). 

Sutton Coldfield (No. 5). 

Sutton Coldfield T.C. (No. 6). 

Warwick, Leamington, Kenilworth and District Joint 
Committee. (Kenilworth U.D., Warwick R.D.) 

(Continued on preceding page) 
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THE GREEN BELT AROUND LONDON 


By R. HARDY-SYMS 
Technical Advisor to the Greater London Regional Planning Committee 


i be present day suggestion to engirdle London 
with a belt of green and open land, as made by 
the Greater London Regional Planning Committee 
in its Second Report of March, 1933, is not new. 


Historical. 

There is traditional precedence for such a provision, 
for in the past it has been the habit to preserve an 
extent of open land immediately outside the con- 
fines of towns. Originally its purpose was to prevent 
an enemy from being able to approach a town 
without being seen from the walls and watch towers, 
and to afford defenders a good field of view and fire 
for the effective use of defensive weapons. This 
area was kept clear of forest growth, and in the time 
of the Roman Empire was known as the peemerium. 
It is not definitely known whether the Romans 
instituted this regulation in the case of London, 
but as it was the practice, there is no reason to assume 
that they did not doso. In any case the area outside 
the Roman walls was encroached upon during the 
mediaeval extensions of London, and this continued 
up to the time of Queen Elizabeth. This monarch 
in 1580 attempted by proclamation to stay the growth 
of London by forbidding the erection of buildings 
just outside the walls, as was then becoming the 
habit. 

This was due to an economic reason, for, in times 
of plague the food supply to the town was cut off, 
and it was desired to limit the population in order 
to have fewer people to feed, and in 1593 it was 
enacted that no building should be erected within 
three miles of the City’s gates. 

Similar proclamations were made in the time of 
James I. and Charles I., and during the Common- 
wealth, and with such ordinances on the subject, 
extending over so long a period, the question may 
well be asked, Why do we to-day see no physical 
evidence of their effect ? 

While for a time, and from time to time, they 
were no doubt effective in preventing dense building, 
the mere fact of their repetition indicates that such 
proclamations were not successfully enforced. In 
fact it was soon discovered that for those who wanted 
to build in the prescribed zone and could afford to 
pay for them, “ Permits” were available, and so 
gradually the spread of London proceeded. Through 
all intervening periods, various far-seeing men have 
made similar suggestions in their day, right up to 
the pre-war period when an ex-Cabinet Minister 
pointed out that a linking-up of existing parks 
would form a park ring approximately six miles 
radius from Charing Cross. It was in fact physically 
possible of accomplishment in 1914. 


The Present. 
And now, in our day, the Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee again makes the suggestion, 


not as an effective barrier from alarums and excur- 
sions from without, but against disorders from within; 
it is for an economic reason as in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time ; not that all the people cannot be fed, but that 
the population cannot even now be adequately housed 
and moved about. 

If such a physical demarcation to the spread of 
urbanisation round London and its nearer suburbs 
is not now made, even under our existing Town 
Planning powers, out-lying towns such as Beacons- 
field, Gerrards Cross, Watford, St. Albans, Hatfield, 
Hertford, Hoddesdon, Epping, Harlow, Chipping 
Ongar, Brentwood, Grays Thurrock, Gravesend, 
Sevenoaks, Limpsfield, Redhill, Dorking, Guildford, 
Woking, Staines and Slough, will be within a few 
decades as indistinguishable the one from the other 
as are now Chiswick, Ealing, Willesden, Finchley, 
Wood Green, Tottenham, Walthamstow, Wanstead, 
East Ham, Croydon, Beckenham, Wimbledon and 
the rest. 

The proposed green belt has been designed as 
near to the present fringe of expansional develop- 
ment as is now possible, t.e., approximately 13 miles 
radius from Charing Cross, and to link up a number 
of existing Public Open Spaces such as Epping and 
Hainault Forests, Ranmore Common, Merrow and 
Albury Downs, Netley Heath and Boxhill. The 
unsecured links in the chain total some 92} square 
miles of general land suitable for Public Open Spaces 
on account of its scenic value or its unsuitability 
for economic building development. In this category 
are large portions of the North Downs ridge in 
Kent and Surrey and the low lying lands in the 
valleys of the Darenth, Mole, Wey and Colne. In 
addition to this type of land, there is also land to 
the extent of some 14 square miles suitable for flat 
playing fields, aerodromes, cemeteries, etc. 

To be effective and useful and a distinctive feature, 
the belt, roughly circular and irregular in shape, is 
nowhere if possible, less than half a mile broad. 
Except the portions of the belt already secured, the 
major portion of the unsecured land is under various 
types of cultivation. In the first instance at least, 
such agricultural usage would continue, and in many 
cases would continue permanently. 

The physical barrier afforded by the green belt 
to prevent the outward spread of London absorbing 
or overlaying such rural towns and village nuclei 
as mentioned above is coupled with the further 
suggestion for improved Town Planning Powers to 
prevent the coalescence of those same rural towns, : 
and is now the subject of an enquiry on Decen- 
tralisation by a Departmental Committee on Satellite 
Towns. 


The Future. 
The control of London and its environs, as 
represented by the area of Greater London Regional 
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Charing Cross, is a matter not only of local, but of 
national concern. The provision of the green belt 
containing land for varying characteristics will provide 
recreational and educational facilities of vital impor- 
tance. In the case of the former, the fresh air and 
walking, the preservation of view points, and in the 
latter the study of nature and agriculture in what 
would be a permanent natural reservation. In 
selecting the green belt it has not been possible in 
every case to choose virgin ground; and in many 
instances large country houses, farm houses and 
public institutions with their grounds are embodied 
within it. But this fact does not alter the general 
character of the green belt, for in such cases the 
development now situated within it would, in the 
majority of cases, remain stationary. 


In addition to the green belt and its main economic 
function, there are to be provided, where now possible, 
more playing fields nearer to the centre, and it is hoped 
to secure some 20,000 acres, or 31 square miles, 
distributed among modern developments within a 
radius of about 11 miles from Charing Cross. 


NOTHER Joint Town Planning Committee 
has published a small brochure on the aims and 
objects of its work. The Committee consists of 


Lancashire County Council, 


Dalton-in-Furness, 


Grange-over-Sands and Ulverston Urban District 
Councils, and the Ulverston Rural District Council. 
The area contains many features of exceptional 
interest and beauty, and it is the desire of the 
Committee to prepare a Planning Scheme to secure 


sound development and the preservation of 
amenities. 


local 


The pamphlet sets out the precedure to be 
followed in applying for an Interim Development 
Order, and notes are given on suitable and un- 


suitable materials for building in the region. 


An 


invitation is included for anyone able to discuss 
plans with the Town Planning Officer, Mr. E. R. 


Whitehead. 


The wide distribution of this pamphlet is sure to 


have a great influence on the future of the area. 
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HOUSING 


IN SCOTLAND 


A speech by the Secretary of State in Greenock on Monday, 22nd October, 1934. 


N the course of my tour this Autumn in the West and 

South-West of Scotland I have found that the subject of 

most general interest among local authorities and the 
public at present is housing. 'The work of clearing away the 
slums is well under way. The number of houses under 
construction in the last two years to replace houses unfit for 
human habitation was as great as in the previous six years. 
A vast speeding up has taken place ; and if the present rate 
of progress, to put it no higher, is maintained, the slums in 
Scotland will disappear in five years. The local authorities 
showed me, with justifiable pride, their new housing areas, 
and I cannot congratulate them too highly on the work 
they have accomplished. 

We are now actively engaged in a campaign to destroy the 
slums. We shall soon, I hope, be in a position to extend 
our front with a simultaneous attack on overcrowding. 
This must inevitably transform the character of many of 
our towns. Large blocks of dilapidated property, long 
since become a menace to live in and an eyesore to behold, 
are being cleared away. In their place we shall have to 
build some thousands of new dwellings, either on the old 
sites or in an entirely new setting, and the ultimate success 
of our efforts will depend in an important degree on how we 
build them. Mere accommodation and shelter will not 
be enough. If our housing operations are to be of a piece 
with our social aspirations in other fields, we should embody 
in our schemes the best which modern ingenuity can give. 

We recently appointed a strong committee of well-known 
Scottish architects to consider, in the words of their remit, 
“ how best architectural quality and amenity may be incor- 
porated in the lay-out, planning and external treatment of 
houses for the working classes in both town and country.” 
We await with hope the labours of this Committee. 

Recently I asked Mr. Highton, the head of the Department 
of Health, accompanied by local authority experts on housing, 
to examine some housing schemes on the Continent where 
modern ideas have been experimented with, and to ascertain 
whether experiments, past and present, so far as regards the 
erection of tenements in urban centres, and other form; of 
house-building could be of service to us in Scotland. They 
visited six countries and the cities of Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Frankfurt and Paris. 

In most of the schemes in these places brightness, cleanli- 
ness and airiness, both inside the houses and in the open 
spaces about them were the outstanding features. 

There is a better, broader, and more artistic treatment in 
the external lay-out than is generally found in this country. 
Light, too, successfully penetrates the houses, due partly 
to the use of large windows, and partly to the fact that heavy 
window curtains are avoided. 

While there is much that continental architects have yet 
to learn from ourselves about the internal planning of working- 
class houses, there are particular features to which we might 
well give attention. Especially is this so with regard to the 
sleeping accommodation provided. There is practically no 
instance of the living room being used as a bedroom. In 
Germany and Holland, sleeping in the living room is either 
prohibited by regulation or not indulged in by tradition. 
This definitely restricts the use of at least one room to 
social intercourse and family life. It is common, too, for 
each house in a tenement building to be provided with a 
private balcony. Here the family can sit or young children 
can be placed in the open air even two or three storeys up. 
Part of the balcony is frequently under cover where bedding 
can be aired, clothes dried, and other domestic requirements 
met, to the great convenience of the tenants, and yet out of 
sight of the passer-by. Ample storage accommodation is 
provided in built-in cupboards for the holding of dishes, 
utensils, clothing, etc. Extensive facilities for community 
use are made available in the basements. These include 
storage room for prams and bicycles, wash-houses end 
laundries, spray-baths, foot-baths, and central heating plant. 

I turn now to the external amenities of these continental 


schemes. I have seen some of the photographs taken during 
the tour and, so far as one can judge from photographs, 
there is beauty and utility in these schemes. 

I hope that it may be possible to arrange for slides to be 
made of these photographs and for illustrated lectures to be 
given to make the results of the tour better known to the 
people in Scotland. 

The provision made for community life in the arrangement 
of the buildings is noticeable. ‘The open spaces are variously 
laid out in gardens, with paddling ponds, grass plots, and 
sand pits. Here children can play in complete safety from 
traffic and be under the supervision of their mothers from 
the private or common balconies to which I have already 
referred. ‘The external appearance of the buildings them- 
selves is attractive. Colour is introduced into the finish of 
the structure. Flowers decorate the balconies and roof 
gardens. The lay-out is frequently varied according to 
special grouping of the population within the scheme. It 
is recognised, for example, that old people and young families 
require special consideration and they are provided with 
accommodation in self-contained houses or in the lower flats 
of tenements. Bachelors and spinsters are similarly grouped 
according to their needs, and—what is a doubtful feature— 
difficult tenants are sometimes isolated in separate areas until 
they can qualify for inclusion among better tenants. Shops, 
theatres, cinemas, kindergarten schools and mothers’ clinics 
complete the communal unit which is in contrast to some of 
our large Scottish schemes comprising only houses with no 
common facilities. 

This, I am afraid, is the barest outline of the kind of con- 
ditions which are to be seen. I should mention another 
point. Experience on the Continent seems to have shown 
that you cannot have a stereotyped plan but that you must 
have regard to the special needs of different kinds of people. 
This points to the need for well-mixed schemes containing 
various types of houses, with the necessary communal 
services. 

The proper grouping of tenants in continental schemes, 
particularly in Holland, is achieved by the employment of 
property managers who are usually women. 

In Dutch towns the planning and aesthetic quality of 
new housing schemes is controlled by a body composed of 
representatives of the Municipality, the Public Works 
Department, the local architectural profession, and private 
enterprise. No building can be undertaken without the 
approval of this body, with the result that a high standard 
of planning and lay-out is maintained. We have, of course, 
our Royal Fine Art Commission for Scotland who would, 
I am convinced, be very willing to give advice to us on this 
subject. But in addition I think it might be worth while 
for local authorities to consider whether some local body 
might not be set up to pool the resources of architectural 
and artistic skill with knowledge of local needs and conditions 
for the formulation of housing plans. 

The provision of decent, well-equipped houses in suitable 
surroundings without extra cost is an object we all have at 
heart. Environment is a powerful influence for good or ill 
in human life. On numerous occasions I have visited the 
new housing areas in Scotland and found that the families 
not only appreciated to the full. their improved surroundings 
but did not grudge a higher rent than formerly. They 
said that they and their children were much healthier and 
happier than before. If by wisely planning and improving 
the amenities of our rehousing areas we can still further 
advance the moral, physical and social well-being of our 
people we shall not only confer a boon on individuals but 
perform a real service to the nation as a whole. The bad 
housing of to-day and the grave problem which it involves 
are largely the results of errors made by those who have 
preceded us. We are not building for a day but for a genera- 
tion. Let us so build that when our work comes to be re- 
viewed our successors will not say of us “‘ these men lacked 
true vision and understanding.” 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


TOUR No. 


19 TO HOLLAND 


|_—AMSTERDAM 


By A. T. 





P.U.S Houses at Watergraafsmeer 


B* arrangement with the Director of Housing, 
Mr. Arie Keppler, visits were paid to many of 
the Housing Schemes carried out by the Housing 
Department. One of the outstanding interests in 
the development work of Amsterdam is the extension 
plans which under Dutch law, municipalities, with 
a population exceeding 10,000 are enforced to make. 
Development is not allowed to proceed in a hap- 
hazard way on an ever-widening periphery; but 
must conform to a plan made by the Housing Depart- 
ment. 


This extension plan brings into development 
areas to the North, South, East and West at such 
time as circumstances suggest appropriate. The 
extension plan lays down the roads and sewers, and 
provides for different types of houses, according to 
need, Houses are then built by Public Utility 
Societies and the municipality, as well as by private 
builders. 


Advances are made by the Government to the 
City of Amsterdam for the purchase of land, which is 
subsequently leased out to societies and builders. 
The purchase of land by the City gives it, in addition 
to legislative control, the control of ownership, 
and this is being widely used to secure extensions to 
the city in an orderly grouped form. 


North Extension. 


There are five large schemes in the extension north 
of the River Y, in which is included a group of 132 
dwellings for undesirable tenants, known as Aster- 
dorp. The largest of the schemes in this extension 
is one of 600 dwellings at Buiksloterham, erected 


PIKE 


for rehousing slum dwellers. The scheme was 
carried out in 1928-9, and the average rent is 4.50 
guilders*. These are four and five-storey flats, but 
a more recent scheme, completed in 1931-2, takes 
the form of a Garden Suburb, at Het Blauwe Zand, 
where the average rent per house is 4.75 guilders. 

In demolishing slum areas, and arranging for the 
rehousing of the tenants, a number of old people 
had to be specially dealt with. It would have been 
uneconomic to have given them an ordinary two 
or three bedroom flat or cottage; consequently, 
several groups of cottages for these people have been 
erected in different parts of the city. 

In the Northern section, there are 172 such 
dwellings. 

Another phase of rehousing is the need to deal 
with persons living by themselves, who do not come 
under the category of oldage. For these 60 dwellings 
have been erected, with suitable accommodation, 
at a rent of 3 guilders. 

The Garden Suburb of Nieuwendam, erected 
between 1925-7, for working-class and lower middle- 
class families, provides 962 dwellings, at an average 
rent of 7 guilders per week. 


South Extension. 


Crossing to the other side of the city, we saw the 
southern extension, which had been designed by the 
late Dr. Berlage. This area is for families with a 
higher rent capacity, and has been developed, mostly 
by Public Utility Societies and private builders. 
Here also is the Stadium, accommodating 38,000 
visitors, built in 1928, and not far away is the first 
Dutch skyscraper of 12 storeys. Sited at the head 
of one of the new boulevards, it is in design not too 
attractive, and its utility and success not too apparent. 


East Extension. 


In the eastern extension is the earlier work of the 
municipality, and the Garden Suburb at Water- 
graafsmeer has 900 concrete dwellings, built by the 
city, and 1,000 brick dwellings built by Public 
Utility Societies in the period 1924-5. The average 
rent here is 6.50 guilders, and the suburb has a 
central square, with a public library and Social 
Club House. There are houses of good design and 
blocks of flats of unusual and attractive design, as 
will be seen from the accompanying illustrations. 





* A guilder equals 2/11 at this date 
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Municipal Houses, Watergraafsmeer 


West Extension. 


The area to the west of the city is also governed 
by an extension plan, which, when completed, will 
have 7,000 dwellings built by Public Utility Societies 
and private enterprise, at rents from 6 to 7 guilders 
per week. Nearly all the work in this area is of the 
two-storey cottage type, wide boulevards and 
central grass and flower gardens, and narrow carriage 
ways for one-way traffic. 


Financial Assistance. 


Under the Dutch Housing Law, municipalities 
have been given special powers to enable them to 
lend money at low interest rates to property owners 
unable to afford the necessary improvements to 
existing property. When defects are matters of 
neglect, however, the landlord can be forced to 
cleanse and deverminize the dwellings, a failure to 
carry out this work rendering him liable to have it 
carried out by the Housing Department at his 
expense. 


Advances by the Government to and through 
municipalities has always been part of the housing 
policy of Holland. The rates of interest have varied 
from 3-3/8ths before the war, rising to 6 per cent., 
and now showing signs of falling again. 


The period for which advances are made is from 
50 to 75 years, and where made to Societies, there 
is a condition that any profits made are to be devoted 
to the improvement of housing. In view of these 
advances, the municipality has a large measure of 
control both as regards planning and letting of 
dwellings. Where schemes are for rehousing 
families in consequence of the demolition of slum 
areas, a grant is made by the Government towards 
the annual loss. Where the Government are 
prepared to loan up to 75 per cent., the City of 
Amsterdam has in cases increased this to 100 per 
cent. 

The financial policy has not differed very much 
from that followed by the English Acts, particularly 
the 1919 Act. In Holland the Government bears 
75 per cent. of the deficit on slum clearance arising 
through letting dwellings at low rents, the remaining 


25 per cent. deficit being borne by the municipality, 
but it is interesting to note that tenants whose income 
exceeded a certain figure have been charged the full 
economic rent. As time passed by, an increasing 
percentage of the loss was passed on to the rent, 
and in some cases now, as much as 80 or 90 per cent. 
of the loss has been paid by the rents. 


Rent Restriction. 


Since the war, Holland has had a number of legislative 
measures dealing with housing. As was the case with most 
European countries, a Rent Restriction Act became necessary 
in 1918 to prohibit the raising of rents of dwellings which 
were below a fixed rental value. From time to time, however, 
increases in rent, varying from 10 per cent. to 50 per cent., 
have been allowed. By another Act, tenants became pro- 
tected from eviction. In the early years after the war, when 
the shortage was greatest, powers were taken by the State 
to enable Local Authorities to enforce the letting of dwellings 
which would be held up for disposal by sale, as well as the 
prohibition of the conversion of dwellings into business 
premises. 

Throughout the post-war period, when building activity 
has been maintained at a maximum output, a code of bye- 
laws has governed all building operations. The number of 
storeys in a building has been limited to four, and the exten- 
sion plans referred to above have linked up roads and park- 
ways with open spaces. 


General Impressions. 


One’s general impression, after several visits to 
Holland, is that the standard of internal accommo- 
dation is not as high as the English standard, although 
the external design is, in many cases, more artistic 
and attractive. There are several peculiar features 
of the Dutch dwellings, such as the alcoves—a 
half-room without windows, ventilating through the 
living room or another bedroom. Here is often 
placed the bed, screened by a curtain, during the 
day. These are a particular feature of pre-war 
housing, when there were 64,000 such alcoves, but 
since 1909 they have been prohibited in that particular 
form. Some of the new dwellings, however, have 
an extended adaptation of the alcove, and they 
appear to be used and appreciated by the occupants. 


Colour plays an essential part in all housing 
schemes, and the response of tenants rehoused from 
the slums in the bright coloured new dwellings 
appear to be instant. In many of the dwellings 
inspected, the new floor coverings and furniture and 
curtains were very noticeable. The new chance 
inspired the tenants to make a new start. 


One of the little-known wheels in the housing 
machine of Amsterdam is the bye-law, which requires 
landlords to give notice of dwellings whenever they 
are vacated and to be relet. A housing exchange 
has been established, and a card index of families 
and available dwellings gives a complete survey of 
housing conditions. Comparisons of changes in 
the number of families and number of dwellings 
discloses from time to time any need for modification 
in housing policy. ‘This system of exchange enables 
the Housing Department to find the most appropriate 
tenants and deserving families for the accommodation 
which from time to time is available. 
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Municipal and Public Re Dwellings built by 
private enterprise 


Utility Society Dwellings. 





Amsterdam and its suburbs and housing sites. 
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Houses for old couples at the ‘‘ Garden City ” 


Public Utility Societies. 

The majority of schemes in Amsterdam have been 
carried out by Public Utility Societies. These are 
not in any way a post-war institution. They date 
back to 1852, but received considerable impetus as a 
result of post-war need and legislation. No statistics 
are available as to the number of Societies or the 
total number of dwellings erected by such agency, 
but sufficient is recorded to show that different 
sects and classes have their own Housing Societies. 
There are Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
Societies, as well as several trade and co-operative 
ones. 


Housing Undesirable Families. 


By the kindness of the Housing Directors of 
The Hague and Amsterdam, we were able to visit 
the dwellings which had been erected for undesirable 
tenants. In all countries, when rehousing work 
has taken place, there is left those for whom there is 
little hope of redemption. This is a question 
that up to now only very few communes have taken 
into consideration, either because they have not 
realised that it exists, or because, being difficult of 
solution, it is put on one side. 


Asterdorp. 
In Amsterdam the Communal Authority itself has 


























of Watergraafsmeer taken the problem in hand on a large scale. Two 
CITY OF AMSTERDAM 
Dwellings erected Dwellings erected Dwellings erected 
by private enter- by public utility by municipality. 
prise. societies, 
New Total. | Deficit 
Years. | dwe’lgs.| Without With Without cri- | With crisis | Emergency | Permanent or 
needed. | premium. premium. | sis contribu- | contribution. | construction. | construction. surplus. 
tion. 
1909 88 675 — 28 — — — 703 + 615 
1910 3729 1205 — 120 —_ —_ — 1325 — 2404 
1911 3564 1988 — 236 _— _— — 2224 — 1340 
1912 4514 3504 — 268 — _— — 3772 — 742 
1913 3839 2342 | — 991 — —_ — 3333 — 506 
1914 4301 1777 --- 582 —_ —_ —_ 2359 — 1942 
1915 3989 634 — 1638 —_ _— — 2272 — 1717 
1916 4453 929 — 415 —_— — _— 1344 — 3110 
1917 4442 412 aa 295 “= 306 — 1013 — 3429 
1918 2919 130 = 185 636 450 —_ 1401 — 1509 
1919 3233 132 oe 40 949 184 667 1972 — 2105 
1920 2842 253 64 56 241 — 123 737 — 1261 
1921 3748 219 616 132 1466 284 461 3178 — 570 
1922 2901 147 3149 — 1788 736 564 6384 + 3483 
1923 3781 438 2114 a 1729 322 613 5216 + 1435 
1924 | 4376 962 4713 — 1058 549 — 7282 + 2906 
1925 | 4166 3535 2664 = 1514 232 457 8402 + 4236 
1926 | 3916 4820 1463 — 783 407 770 8243 + 4327 
1927 | 3821 3250 1805 117 74 576 177 5999 + 2178 
1928 | 4484 3198 80 378 —_ — 183 3839 — 645 
1929 3937 4710 — 126 —_ -— 888 5724 + 1787 
1930 4969 5263 — 488 — — 357 6108 + 1139 
1931 4708 3376 — 784 — _— 1186 5346 + 638 
1932 3265 2450 — 334 —_— — 330 3114 — 151 
1933 3363 2498 — 103 —_ oo 48 2649 — 714 
1909- 
1933 | 93348 48847 16668 7316 10238 4046 6824 93939 599 
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separate groups of houses have been provided 
especially for the undesirable, one at Asterdorp (120 
dwellings) and the second at Zeeburgerdorp (58 
dwellings). Neither group is fully inhabited. 


The Municipal Housing Department, helped by 
an advisory committee, administers these houses and 
selects such families as, according to the judgment 
of the women managers, should be placed under 
observation, that is, not those of whose improvement 
there is no hope, nor those who are a source of danger 
to others, and again, not those who are judged to be 
too good for these surroundings. Of those selected, 
all who do not wish to be placed under observation 
are allowed to go into a temporary house. This 
means that they cannot stay there very long. No 
rent is paid for these dwellings, but families may 
stay there for a certain time by paying a contribution 
towards the cost. ‘The dwellings have a good living- 
room, tiny kitchen, and two to four sleeping-rooms, 
according to the size of the family. When empty 
the dwellings have a fresh and _ pleasing 
impression ; inhabited by a dirty family they are 
almost unrecognisable. Washing is done in a common 
washhouse, to which two bathrooms are attached. 
The supervision is in the hands of a manageress, who 
exercises what may be called “ intensive supervision,” 
and co-operate with all social institutions which 
concern themselves with the reclamation of families 
or individuals. Instruction in domestic economy 
is given in a club house. 


The families who go away from these dwellings 
t.e., who will not allow themselves to be reclaimed, 





























VAMER- 


pass out of the care of the communal authority as 
such. They are often forced to go into the shelter 
for the homeless. Here they no longer live a family 
life; men, women and children being separately 
cared for. 


Controlled dwellings at The Hague are described 
by Mr. Bakker Schut in his article on page 15. 


Yet every housing society and other public 
authority which undertakes this task is bound to 
find that difficult treatment is required by this last- 
mentioned category—from that adopted for the 
general class of tenants. Dwellings for the un- 
desirable are, generally speaking, to be regarded as 
temporary habitations, never as permanent abiding 
places. In the first instance they serve as ‘‘ observa- 
tion stations ”’ for all social wrecks who seek shelter— 
the backward, the feeble, the irresponsible, those 
who are unemployed through lack of sufficient 
energy, the drinkers (not necessarily drunkards), 
the indifferent and careless, the unthrifty, slatternly 
housewives, and persons with some mental defect 
owing to which they can never become normal. 
These families cannot perhaps be called wholly 
undesirable, but it is easy for them to slip into this 
category: they do not fit into ordinary surroundings 
and they have great difficulty in the open market in 
finding suitable shelter. | Economically they can 
seldom stand upon their own feet. 


And then one comes, almost without transition, 
to families who are a shade worse: the hopelessly 
dirty, the quarrelsome, the vagrants, the dissolutes, 
those who will not pay their way, the women who 
will not stay at home and are not fit to do their 
housework, and indeed hardly see the need of doing 
it—in a word, the degenerate of every form. 


These are, as a rule, easier to 
reclaim, but the special dwelling for 
the undesirable is the only place 
in which they can be properly 
tested. 


Should they, in spite of all efforts, 
prove unable to reach the standard 
of normal life, they must still be 
provided for in some way but so 
long as there are no workhouses or 














Ground Floor 
Plan of Controlled Dwelling, Third Class at Amsterdam. 


r+ 





prison asylums, and no power to 
confine drunkards in Holland, so 
long must shelter be provided for 
such persons; this shelter must 
be of the simplest character, a 
refuge for the homeless in one form 
or another, not a dwelling of their 
own. It is not possible as a rule 
in such cases to maintain the family 
as such. It is a question of pro- 
tecting such persons against them- 
selves and society against them. 


First Floor 
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Lodging House for Bachelors, The Hague. 


THE HAGUE HOSTEL FOR SINGLE MEN 


was opened. It is situated on the Rijswijk Road, just 

beyond the Laak Quay. It is intended for single men or 
men temporarily separated from their families. The 
building compares favourably with other similar hostels, 
both at home and abroad. The object in founding it was to 
provide, at cost price and without profit, board and lodging 
for single men, who are frequently taken as lodgers in 
family dwellings where there is no room for them, the charge 
often being out of all proportion to the accommodation 
provided. 

The building is designed on a large scale and is the largest 
of its kind in Holland. It contains not less than 450 single 
bedrooms, two handsome common rooms, with spacious 
hall, reading-room, writing room, billiard room and a large 
restaurant. In the basement is a ‘‘ People’s Bath House,” 
for both men and women, entirely separated from the Hostel 
and separately administered. Here also are telephone 
cabinets, a bicycle store, cellars for storing trunks, etc. 
The Director lives in the building. The management of 
the Hostel is entrusted by the Department of The 
Hague to the “Tot nut van’t Algemeen.” (For the 
public need.) 

It was only after a number of difficulties had been over- 
come that the necessary State loan with municipal guarantee 
was obtained. The first plans for the building were drawn 
by the Architect J. van der Pek, who was responsible for the 
A.T.V.A. at Amsterdam. After his death the architectural 
control passed into the hands of Architect K. P. C. de Bazel, 
of Bussum. Unfortunately he also died before the building 
was finished, and his task was taken up by the Architects 
A. Broese van Groenou and S. de Clerq, with the help of 
Bazel’s staff under the direction of Mr. C. van der Linde. 

From the main entrance facing the Laak Quay a broad 
vestibule leads to the central staircase. On the left side is 
the administrative wing, on the 1ight side lie the common 
rooms, and further on the restaurant. ‘The centrally situated 
staircase leads from the ground floor to the fourth storey. 
Near the staircase is an electric passenger lift. From each 
landing run four corridors, one to each wing, and from these 
open off the various bedrooms. Most of the rooms measure 
about 2.50 m. by 3 m. At the corners of the building the 


|: May, 1925, the “‘ Hague Hostel for Single Men, H.T.O.” 


rooms are somewhat larger, while in the middle of each wing 
there are a number of smaller rooms, measuring about 
2m.by3m._ Each room is provided with central heating, 
which can be regulated by the inmate. Also each room has 
a fixed wash-stand, provided with cold running water, an 
iron bedstead with a wire mattress, kapok overlay (in two 
sections) a pillow with loose cover, woollen blankets and 
calico sheets. The furnishing is completed by a table with 
cover, a stool, pendant electric light, a fixed cupboard 
(partly drawers and partly hanging space), a carpet and 
simple linen casement curtains. Windows open both top 
and bottom. The floors are of reinforced concrete, on which 
an American floorcloth is laid. In each wing there is a 
lavatory with three W.C.’s and fountain basin, together with 
a so-called “‘ washing room,” comprising two douches for 
warm and cold water. Thus there is for the use of the 
inmates in every wing and at all times a supply of hot water, 
with free use of the douche baths. On the first floor is a 
sick ward with twelve beds, with permanent nursing staff 
and facilities for treatment. 

The sick-ward has a separate steam-heating installation, 
so that in spring and autumn, when the hot-water installation 
for the whole building is out of operation, it is possible for 
the sick ward to be heated by the steam provided throughout 
the year for baths and kitchen. The restaurant is open only 
during the normal hours for meal-times. 

The prices of the rooms run from 5.50 florins to 7.25 fl. 
per week, including heating and light and the use of baths. 
Full pension including room is now from 12 fl. to 14 fl. per 
week, according to size of room. Pension includes breakfast 
with tea or coffee, coffee-table (?) hot midday meal. Men 
known to the hostel can obtain a night’s lodging for 1.75 fl. 
per night, including light breakfast. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the result aimed 
at by the management is to secure an atmosphere of friendli- 
ness and homeliness, and to avoid any impression of living 
in barracks. Complete freedom of movement is assured, the 
Hostel being open day and night. Women visitors are 
admitted only to the common rooms. The furnishings are 
simple and tasteful, fireside corners are not forgotten. On 
the reading room tables are a number of newspapers and 
journals, 
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[1_—HOUSING AT THE HAGUE 


By P. BAKKER SCHUT 
Director of the Municipal Housing and Town Planning Department, The Hague 


I. Town Planning. 


HE HAGUE was founded in the year 1247 by 

Earl William II of Holland, who built here his 
castle for hunting purposes. In the neighbourhood 
of this castle at the intersection of two roads, on a 
little raising in this flat land, arose a village, which 
grew rapidly, but during a long time held its country- 
like character. Though many stately buildings were 
erected and most streets were narrow, the kind of 
building remained spacious. Still, at the end of the 
16th century an Italian historian called The Hague, 
at that time a place of about 20,000 inhabitants, 
“the finest, the wealthiest and the greatest village 
of Europe.” 

Since, much has changed. Our wealth has gone 
and nowadays we can speak no more of a “ village ” 
but The Hague with its half a million inhabitants 
does not make the impression of a big town. This 
is principally due to the fact that buildings are not 
high and that the building blocks are interchanged 
with many parks and greens. 

Nevertheless, The Hague never has been a “‘ town” 
in the early signification of the word; it never had 
surrounding walls nor fortifications, and this fact 
has pressed its stamp on the place. A system of 
fortification would have required a _ systematic 
extension, because the old surrounding walls would 
have to be replaced by new ones. The extension 
of Amsterdam of the 17th century is one of the 
most brilliant examples of such planning. 

The Hague cannot boast a similar plan. Our 
extension in former ages has never been systematic. 
Till the middle of the 19th century extension has 
gone onslowly. At the beginning of the 19th century 
the number of inhabitants was about 42,000 and 
not until 1875 had it passed the 100,000. But 
thereafter it grew at a very fast rate. 

In the last thirty years the number of inhabitants 
has increased from 210,000 to 470,000, including 
the suburbs more than 500,000. 

The town extension in the nineteenth century 
was planned without any system; the lay-outs of 
those times are monotonous and unsatisfactory. 

After 1890 more attention was paid to town- 
planning ; it was the era of diagonal streets, wide 
thoroughfares and living streets of uniform size 
(12 M.); however, a general plan of wide conception 
failed. For the first time in 1908 such a general plan 
was made by the well known architect Dr. Berlage, 
in charge of the municipal authorities. The Hague 
was the first great town in our country which satisfied 
the obligation imposed by the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, 1902, to fix a town-extension plan, 
and so doing, ordered a regular and systematic town 
extension. 

Since 1918 all matters regarding town planning 
and housing are dealt with by a new municipal 


department: the Town Planning and Housing 
Department. 

Our municipal authorities have considered that 
it is not sufficient to produce fine plans for town 
extension, that there are not better means to 
create a town which satisfies high requirements than 
to take care that the municipality itself owns the 
ground on which the future town must be erected. 
The total surface of land owned by the municipality 
amounts to 1018 H.A. (?.e., 2,513 acres). 

Since 1912 municipal plots as a rule are not sold 
but exclusively put out on long leases for a period of 
75 years. This lease-system, relatively new for 
Holland, has proved a great success, notwithstanding 
that at the beginning, and again in the last years, 
it had to meet the opposition of private builders 
and mortgage banks. 

Till now an area of about 394 H.A. (i.e., 973 
acres) has been put out on long leases ; the annual 
amount of long leases being now 3,498,000 guilders. 

In my opinion the consequent continuation of this 
system, founded on a sound economic basis will 
prove to be of great importance for the future of 
our town. 

The Hague is not an industrial town. We do not 
possess a great number of big factories as in Amster- 
dam, no large harbours, docks and commercial 
intercourse as in Rotterdam. 

The Hague is a town for living; it has the 
pronounced character of a residential city. Owing to 
its favourable situation, beautiful surroundings and 
proximity of the sea, The Hague has a greater per- 
centage of middle-class and well-to-do people than 
any other Dutch town. Living is here relatively 
cheap and new-built middle-class houses are always 
to be obtained at moderate prices. 

The consequence is perceivable in the taxes ; 
the taxable fortune of The Hague is much greater 
than that of the bigger town, Amsterdam, and more 
than twice that of Rotterdam, which counts a greater 
number of inhabitants. 


II. The Housing Problem. 


Till the end of the 19th century the housing 
problem has given little trouble in The Hague. 
There were, it ought to be said, a lot of bad houses 
and many slums, which should be demolished, 
especially at Scheveningen (fisher village and seaside 
resort united with The Hague). But the number of 
houses was sufficient though the quality was not 
always satisfactory. 

In the first years of the 20th century there was a 
change. The private builders renounced more and 
more the building of artisan’s dwellings. Nevertheless 
authorities hesitated to take hold. There were long 
debates in the Town Council about the question 
whether housing ought to be done by the municipality 
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itself or by public utility societies. _ Meanwhile 
nothing was done, except a trial at Scheveningen, 
where 64 houses were erected in 1912. 

In a report for the Town Council, published in 
1914, I pointed out, that already a pronounced 
shortage existed, that about 2,600 houses must be 
demolished to clear slums and in order to make new 
traffic roads through the older parts of the town. 
I concluded that the Municipality was obliged to 
build itself and ought to advance money to the 
Public Utility Societies. 

July, 1914, only some weeks before the outbreak 
of the war, the Town Council accepted this proposal 
and after the necessary time of preparation, a 
beginning was made with these housing schemes. 
The greatest part of our houses has been built 
in the first years after the war. 

The results are that there have been built: 

7676 Municipal houses, 
6459 Houses of Public Utility Societies. 
In construction are : 
262 Municipal houses, 
529 Houses of Public Utility Societies. 
whilst plans of about 400 houses are in preparation. 

The houses which have been built are of different 
types. Partly they are self-contained cottages, 1.e., 
one-family houses, partly buildings with a maximum 
of three flats. Every dwelling has, if possible, its 
own entrance from the street. We don’t know the 
large tenements as built in Germany and nearly 
everywhere on the continent. 

Generally speaking we can say that our system of 
housing stands between the English and the German 
and that it has a pronounced character of its own. 

It will attract your attention that the labourers’ 
dwellings in The Hague are very small, both as 
regards the number and the dimensions of the rooms 
compared with the British houses. The size of the 
living-room as a rule is 15 M2. (i.e., 161 sq. ft.) ; 
the scullery is generally from 4 to 5 M2. (i.e., 43-54 





Municipal Dwellings, Zeezwaluhof 





sq. ft.) ; the bedrooms are often small, so that one 
bed can only just be accommodated. No bathroom 
is available in any of our municipal dwellings and 
parlour-houses are exceptions. 

These small—in my opinion, sometimes too small 
—dwellings are a consequence of the endeavour to 
arrive at a self-supporting management. In some 
cases this small size of our houses is the result of the 
influence exercised by the State authorities. (For 
a part of our houses the State contributes a share in 
the annual deficit. Depending on this financial 
support, the Minister reserves to himself the right 
of approving the plans.) 

The majority of the municipal houses built since 
1926 and all the houses built by the public utility 
societies since that year are self-supporting. 

At present there is no shortage of houses, that is 
to say, there are sufficient houses for the middle- 
class, but we are still in want of workmen’s dwellings 
at a very low price and houses for the fishermen at 
Scheveningen. 


III. The Housing Management. 

The municipal houses are managed by a Committee, 
nominated by the City Council. The Director. of the 
Housing Department is a member of that executive. 

The 21 public utility societies manage their own houses 
(the number of houses of each society varies from 60 to 
687); under supervision, however—both technical and 
financial—of the Housing Department. 

From the beginning the idea has prevailed with me that, 
both with respect to municipal houses as with those of the 
societies, a rational and well considered management would 
have to be conducted. The management of a great holding 
of houses on the part of the authorities, may give rise to 
great difficulties, if action be taken too weakly. There are 
three things which everyone has to encounter who has to 
manage a great number of houses. 

In the first place there are in Holland, as there are un- 
doubtedly everywhere else, tenants who prefer to pay no rent 
rather than to pay any. ‘This is quite explainable. If, how- 
ever, this is in any way allowed, that group of non- 
paying tenants increases with a great rapidity. Hence 
it is necessary to accustom the tenants, especially in 
municipal,houses, the rent must be promptly paid. It is of 
course necessary that account be taken of ex- 
traordinary circumstances, as a consequence of 
which the paying of rent may sometimes be 
postponed. In the first place, however, it 
must be laid down that whoever is able to 
pay must do so. The result of this is that 
the tenant who does not comply with this 
rule must be given notice to leave and that, 
if need be, he must be turnedout. This may 
sound hard, but there is no other way. 

The Hague figures prove that it is possible 
in this manner to limit the loss of rent to a 
minimum. 

A table of the loss of rent and the arrears 
of rent at the end of the year, made up for 
6 years, is on page 17, 


A second requirement with which 
the tenants of municipal houses must 
comply is, that they must occupy 
their houses in a proper manner. 

This factor is not, as with the former, 
to be expressed in figures. I consider, 
however, that I may say that The Hague 
houses are well occupied. Even with 
the renting of houses, strict notice is 
taken that persons who are dirty or 
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untidy are rejected and such selection 
benefits a proper exploitation of the 
holding of houses. In this respect, 
too, one goes from bad to worse if 
one is too lenient. 

A third factor with which account 
should be taken is the conduct of the 
tenants. There are always and every- 
where people who take pleasure in 
creating quarrels with their neigh- 
bours, or spoiling the neighbourhood 
by disorderly or offensive conduct. If 
such tenants are allowed to rent the 
houses, this very quickly results in the 
good tenants, who are respectable and 
orderly, moving. And in all probab- 
ility the situation would always become 
worse, seeing that more undesirable 
elements will proceed to occupy the 
houses. 

Hence it is a requirement of self- 
preservation that the regulations made 
here are strictly carried out. 





Municipal Dwellings, Duindorp. 
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Arrears of 

Total Yearly Per rent at the Per 
Year rent. Loss of Rent. Cent. end of the year. Cent. 
1928 f.2.060.376.62 f.586.60 0.03 f. 747.85 0.04 
1929 f.2.045.860.68 £.759.15 0.04 f. 374.40 0.02 
1930 f.2.048. 833.56 £.504.65 0.02 f. 369.35 0.02 
1931 f.2.085.100.94 f.480.95 0.02 f. 368.45 0.02 
1932 f.2.117.652.28 f.611.- 0.03 f.1.692.50 0.08 
1933 f.2.140.873.12 f.897.38 0.04 f.1.767.67 0.08 

This is strongly felt in The Hague. From the hended and felt by but few, to effect energetic 


very beginning supervision of the tenants and 
housing has been entrusted to a staff of female 
officials (now a chief lady-inspector and eleven 
lady-inspectors) assisted by male _rent-collectors. 
And thus applied, this system has worked fully satis- 
factorily. 


As a consequence of strict selection with the allot- 
ment of tenants and the supervision exercised 
regarding the occupants, there is a category of persons 
who do not come into consideration for the houses 
built with the aid of the authorities, or who are 
evicted owing to default in payment, dirty occupancy 
or offensive conduct. 


To a great degree there are families that may be 
designated as “ outcasts’’ and socially deficient. 
Among these are many who, owing to the adversities 
experienced have become degraded, permanently 
unemployed, persons who give way to drink, etc., 
and many of them have appeared before the criminal 
courts. If those persons are left to their fate, they 
then go from bad to worse. If in any way possible, 
it should be prevented, in their own interests and 
in the interests of society, but especially in the interest 
of their children. 


This will be possible in some, but certainly not 
in all cases. It is of social interest, as yet compre- 


endeavours to that end. 


IV. Controlled Dwellings. 


The Hague Municipality has understood that the 
erection of a series of houses, especially intended for 
socially deficient tenants, is a necessary part of a 
housing policy systematically carried out. 

A group of such houses was ready in 1923; these 
houses are known under the name “ Controlled 
Dwellings.” 

The 106 houses belonging to this establishment 
(all one-family houses) are divided into three classes, 
viz.: 38 first class, 14 second class and 54 third 
class houses. 

The second and third class houses are erected at 
the back of the main building in which is a passage 
with porter’s box. 

The third class houses form the centre of the 
establishment and are grouped together in five 
streets, radiating from a central point where a small 
building has been placed, offering an opportunity 
of residence for an official, entrusted with supervision. 
He (or she) with one glance, thus overlooks all the 
houses of this category. The plan shows this. 

The second class houses are placed in such manner 
that the tenants of these have to pass through the 
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main entrance, but they are not subject to the 
central control referred to above. 

The first class houses are situated immediately 
on the public thoroughfare. The tenants there are 
therefore not subject to the central control, nor do 
they need to pass through the main entrance, Hence 
they are not subject to any limitation of freedom. 

The main building contains a bathing establish- 
ment on the left of the passage (with separate sections 
for men and women) and a manager’s office. On the 
right, a large hall that is used for Roman Catholic 
and Protestant religious services where in the even- 
ings lectures and meetings are held. 

The establishment is under the supervision of a 
committee that is appointed by the Municipality. 
The management is carried out by a manager who 
is assisted by a house inspector (female) for super- 
vising the occupancy. A married couple have been 
appointed for porters’ services and also for attending 
to the baths. In the evenings, at night and on 
Sundays, the porter is substituted by other controlling 
officials. 

As appears from the foregoing, the tenants are 
subject to a somewhat far-reaching limitation of 
freedom. This is very acutely felt by them, the 
Dutch being very much attached to their liberty. 
‘This, however, is inevitable. Dividing up into 
classes has proved very practical; the possibility 
of being able to acquire a house of a higher grade 
has a stimulating effect upon conduct and occupancy. 
Each tenant begins in the third class. Promotion 
to a higher class, as a rule, is only effected when the 
tenants have given no reason for complaint. 

Notwithstanding the fact of a great number of 
families having been brought together in this estab- 
lishment, which families, without distinction come 
from the lowest strata of society—-as a matter of 
course no faultless families come here—perfect order 
and respectability prevail. 

During the ten years the establishment has been 
in exploitation, it has only happened on two occasions 
that the assistance of the police had to be called in. 
The occupancy of the houses is, of course, especially 
in the beginning, not always first rate, resulting from 


the fact, that as a consequence of great poverty, 
frequently the most necessary household articles are 
lacking. In many cases, however, in this respect 
too, gradual improvement has been observed. 

The establishment is not intended for the tenants 
to become permanently housed there. They should 
only live there temporarily, even though that tem- 
porary stay may sometimes last several years. No 
compulsion is exercised to get families to the con- 
trolled dwellings and when they are once there, 
they are free to terminate their stay at any time. 
The place is not a prison. 

When it proves that the tenants have become 
sufficiently reclaimed that they are fit for occupying 
a normal house, co-operation is rendered towards 
their renting such a house. But on the other hand, 
should it prove that a family is not susceptible to 
efforts at improvement, an end is put to the stay 
in the establishment. 

Naturally it also frequently occurs that families 
leave the establishment, giving preference to freedom 
in a slum in the old town to a good house under 
continual control. 

Upon grounds of legal consideration, no “ rent ” 
is paid by the tenants, but a weekly “contribution” 
given. They are considered as patients in an 
establishment and on misconducting themselves the 
manager is able to compel them to leave without it 
being necessary for proceeding to quit and deliver 
up being taken before the Courts. 

The “ contribution ” to which I have just referred, 
amounts to f.3.30—f.3.80 and f.3.80 a week for the 
third and second class houses and f.5.05 a week for 
the first class. These sums are rather high. The 
tenants belong to the very poorest class and unem- 
ployment occurs frequently. It will therefore be 
obvious that many fall into arrears with their pay- 
ments. In very many cases the committee and the 
manager were faced with the difficult task: either 
of allowing the debt to mount up or turn the family 
out, while the conviction prevailed that, with the 
best will in the world the family was unable to pay. 

A table of the results of 6 years follows : 


CONTROLLED DWELLINGS 

















The manager now in office has comprehended that 
something else than just passively looking on is necessary, 
that itis here not alone a question of housing, but that it is 
also the combatting of unemployment that requires being 
taken in hand, And this has been done with really astonish- 
ing results. 

Work that could be done by unskilled workers, and in 
which these can soon acquire some routine, was 
sought. 

And success was attained with this : in the regular cleaning 
of portico steps to multiple houses, the cleaning of empty 


| Arrears of contri- 

Total yearly Loss of Per bution at the end of Per 
Year contribution. contribution. Cent. the year. Cent. 
1928 f.24.813.60 f.241.50 0.97 f. 890.70 3.5 
1929 f.24.821.73 f.456.85 1.80 f.1.023.75 4.03 
1930 f .22.399.90 f.334.55 1.50 f. 988.75 4.41 
1931 f.21.879.14 f.476.65 2.14 f. 843.55 3.79 
1932 f.21.939.09 f.573.05 2.57 f.+.286.70 5.78 
1933 f.21.879.14 £.619.35 2.83 f.1.835,- 8.39 














houses, the carrying away of ashbins, etc., a field of work 
has been found that is gradually being extended. From 
a modest furnishing of work, commenced on March Ist, 
1928 with 6 men, a properly organised trade has gradually 
grown up in which 68 men are now employed. For the 
first setting up a subsidy was received from the municipality 
and also considerable contributions have been collected 
from private persons. It is, however, the intention to 
come to a self-supporting system, by which wages, costs of 
administration and all further expenditures are covered by 
the payments for the work performed. 
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The results of this “‘ furnishing of work ” are in every way 
favourable. Nearly all the workers who were put to work 
were willing and able to do it. As a result of long-lasting 
unemployment some of them were unable to do at once the 
full amount of work, but after a few weeks even for them 
no work is too much. The “‘ furnishing of work ” has indeed 
led to a reclamation in the best sense of the word. It proves 
that persons who can be classed among the socially not 
fully worthy, can be brought up—by regular work under good 
guidance and with the necessary tact—to a higher social 
status. 


Allin all Iam inclined to say that this institution 
—for the rest only a small part of our housing work— 
in more than one respect has proved a success. 

I have given a somewhat circumstantial account 


regarding these “ controlled dwellings,” because our 
British visitors always show a special interest in this 
matter ; in my opinion not without good reason. 


Not only the housing of the well-paid artisan ought 
to have our attention, but the task of the authorities 
extends also over the—socially speaking—lower 
categories, including the very poorest. Undoubtedly 
with the housing of these latter lies the most difficult 
part of the efforts with the housing problem. If, 
however, with this the task of gradually reclaiming 
the occupants involved, is taken up, an extremely 
important social work may be performed. 


I1l.—HILVERSUM 
By SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.I., C.LE. 


HE Association’s tour to Holland was both 

pleasant and instructive but I think it was 
generally agreed that the day spent at Hilversum 
was the most interesting of all. Hilversum was a 
small market town but, being situated in the heath 
and wooded country between the commercial cities 
of Amsterdam and Utrecht and within easy distance 
of both, it has become a popular residential centre 
and the population is rapidly increasing. 

Nearly twenty years ago when the population 
was 35,000 it had the foresight and good fortune to 
appoint M. W. M. Dudok as its architect. Since 
then the town has grown apace, its present popu- 
lation being 67,000 and it has grown under the 
fostering care of M. Dudok. When he came there, 
he found, as he stated last June in an address to the 
Architectural Association, parts of which he repeated 
for our benefit, that “‘ development had not pro- 
ceeded on the right lines : all kinds of casual property 
interests had made their influence felt in the extension 
of the roads, so that here and there the plan reminds 
us very strongly of a labyrinth. As is often the case, 
so also in Hilversum, a projecting building site had 
developed along the main approaches, giving to the 
village an irregular star-like aspect.” M. Dudok 
however holds not only that development should 
be concentrated but that a limit should be put to the 
extension of a town, and that the built-up area 
should be surrounded by agricultural land, not 
only for material purposes, the breeding of cattle 
and the growth of crops, but also for the sake of 
the spiritual and physical welfare of those who 
dwell in the town. 

Hence M. Dudok tells us ‘ From the very first 
I have aimed at concentration, rounding off of 
buildings and have strongly opposed ribbon develop- 
ment which extends the town and robs it of its unity, 
so destroying both town and country. Building 
was first begun in parts either neglected or casually 
left open ; the star-like development had to make 
way for the central growth of a flower. ... Great 
results could only be obtained by co-operation with 
adjacent and neighbouring communities and with 
the City of Amsterdam, which fortunately has fully 
realised the importance of this beautiful wooded 


area in its immediate neighbourhood. On the 
initiative of the Governor of North Holland (Governor 
is about the equivalent of your Lord Lieutenant) 
a fund was formed by means of which a vast area 
of 3,800 acres was purchased, whereon no building 
will be allowed. Previous to this, large wood areas 
had already been purchased by the Municipality 
of Hilversum, so that the town is now almost entirely 
enclosed by a natural reserve, in the same manner 
as a mediaeval town was hemmed in by its fortifica- 
tions. But how much happier is this new method 
of enclosing for the inhabitants. The extension 
plan is consciously meant as a completion plan: in 
many cases the landscape penetrates into the building 
zone : while a proper system of radial and concentric 
roads has been made round the labyrinth of the old 
central part of the village, by means of which inter- 
local traffic is led outside the centre.” 

And so we have an ideal residential town sur- 
rounded, except on the North where it touches other 
communes, by a green belt, and through the green 
belt run few roads but many bicycle tracks and 
footpaths, making easy communication with the 
surrounding country. 

Hilversum, as has been stated, is a residential 
centre but there are some small industries and a 
considerable working class population. The neces- 
sity for providing accommodation for them after 
the war gave the architect the opportunity of laying 
out a large area to the West of the town as a “cottage 
quarter” and this has been effected in such a way 
as to avoid monotony and produce most pleasing 
architectural effects. Two new streets were planned 
to converge at such an angle as to give each a view 
of the Roman Catholic Church, a fine building on 
the outskirts of the estate. A large school in one 
position and a library in another are surrounded 
by lawns, interspersed with beds and banks of 
flowers, which provide open spaces and allow of a 
good view of the buildings. Houses are built in 
longer or shorter rows, and all have back doors 
and gardens reached by a pathway running up the 
centre of the space between the backs of the rows 
of houses. Roofs are sometimes flat and sometimes 
of tiles. There are about 24 houses to the acre. 
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The Town Hall, 


The small front gardens are divided from each other 
and from the road by low hedges kept trimmed by 
the Municipality, and in another quarter of the town 
some of the longer roads are lined with narrow 
flower beds running their whole length. One road 
where the carriage ways were divided by a strip of 
grass in the centre of which was a narrow bed of 
red salvias, was particularly striking. 

The main architectural feature of Hilversum is 
the Town Hall, designed by M. Dudok and recently 
completed under his supervision. Not far from the 
centre of the town a house was acquired with a large 
garden and this enabled the architect to give full 
scope to his ideas of a fine building in dignified 
surroundings. The Town Hall group of buildings 
contains, besides the Council Chamber, Committee 
and Reading Rooms and the Burgomaster’s office, 
the municipal offices which are built round an inner 
court, a fine hall for citizens’ meetings, and a pleasant 
set of rooms set aside for civil marriage ceremonies. 
The material is of brick of a light yellow colour 
relieved in places by blue glazed tiles and here and 
there by gold tile work. The walls of the building 
rise from a terrace and small lake lined with scarlet 
geraniums. The great bell tower rises high above 
the building. There is much white marble in the 
entrance hall and on the staircase and the floors of 
the passages are of rubber. The furniture and book- 
cases are of steel and the lighting is all indirect. 
Much care and thought has been spent on every 
detail, both interior and exterior, and the whole 
cost of the building, fittings and furniture was 
£100,000 (gold). 

There are many other buildings in Hilversum 
which testify to M. Dudok’s skill as an architect. 
Beside the school in the cottage quarter already 
mentioned, several other schools have been con- 








Hilversum. 


structed and their setting in open surrovndings 
enable their architectural qualities, adapted as they 
are to the purposes for which they are to be used, 
to be fully appreciated. There is the kindergarten 
school, a low building for little people: the library 
in the working class quarter: the quiet unpre- 
tending buildings of the cemetery and lastly the 
abattoir which M. Dudok said he had tried to make 
a mausoleum for the cattle. 

And all this has been done at no prohibitive expense. 
The cost of the Town Hall as given above is far less 
than any of the estimates we made before we were 
told the right figure, while the schools though of 
great artistic merit and solid construction are said to 
be some of the cheapest in Europe. The working 
class houses built in 1919-20 when building materials 
were at their highest cost only 3,500 florins or less 
than {£500 each when our Addison houses were 
being built at more than double this figure. They 
are let, with some assistance from the State, at 
24 to 4 florins (7/- to 11/- of our money before 
we went off the gold standard). 

We came away with a feeling of great admiration 
for the enthusiasm, skill and vision of M. Dudok, 
who has been able to convince his municipal authori- 
ties of the soundness of his views and so has been 
enabled to give to a town which was growing up in 
the old bad straggling way an ordered development 
and many of the characteristics of a garden city. 
“Take up your residence near the beautiful scenery 
but not in it ”’ he tells us, ‘‘ should be our watch- 
word. For otherwise the beautiful scenery will be 
irreparably disfigured.” 

It is of course clear that such a transformation 
of a town has only been possible because the commune 
gained control of its surrounding area. In Germany 
and Holland it is usual for towns to own a considerable 
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portion of the land on which their extension would 
naturally take place—Amsterdam, for instance, 
owned in 1925, 4393 acres. Such lands are some- 
times sold for building under suitable restrictions 
but they are generally leased for a term of 75 years 
on a substantial ground rent. Where building is 
done by Public Utility Societies, the whole of the 
capital is found from public funds and after fifty 
years the Commune gains possession of the houses 
without compensation. Where the Commune 
itself builds houses for the poorer classes, the ground 
rent is included in the rent. 

The advantages of the leasehold system are said 

to be the following : 

1. Orderly development is assured. 

2. The commune realises the unearned increment in the 
value of the land. 

3. When the term of the leases expires a residential area 
can, if thought advisable, be converted into an 
industrial area and the necessary railways and 
waterways constructed without any liability for 
compensation. 

4. Speculation in land is greatly limited. 


IV.—THE RECLAMATION 


HERE may be seen in Holland to-day one of 

the most remarkable engineering feats of the 
modern world. As far back as 1886 a young engineer 
named Lely, conceived the plan of reclaiming many 
thousand acres of the Zuyder Zee, and cultivating 
on the land so reclaimed crops to feed Holland and 
to export to other countries. Many years of propa- 
ganda and publication of plans and particulars had 
to be carried out, and it was not until Lely found 
himself in a Dutch Cabinet that he was able to 
commence his great scheme of adding to the available 
area of land in Holland. Work commenced about 
five years ago, and it will be a number of years yet 
before it is completed. 


And so the town can look forward to the future 
with confidence, in the knowledge that it will always 
be able to control its own development and adapt 
itself to any needs which may arise. 


Under our system on the other hand, firstly, much 
capital is locked up in speculative purchases of land, 
some of which may never be developed at all and all 
of which is greatly enhanced in price, the burden 
of which falls eventually on the occupier ; secondly, 
the private owner gets the benefit of the unearned 
increment, and, thirdly, if an area in process of time 
changes its character from residential to industrial, 
large sums have to be paid in compensation for the 
provision of the traffic facilities required. 


These disadvantages would be largely avoided if 
municipalities were permitted to acquire land for 
town extension, which at present they can only do 
by the expensive and cumbrous expedient of pro- 
moting a Private Bill in Parliament. 


OF THE ZUYDER ZEE 


The plan consists of five polders, from which water 
is to be pumped into the Zuyder Zee, recovering a 
total of about 224,000 arable hectars. The smallest 
polder, the Wieringermeer, with an area of 20,000 
arable hectars, has been reclaimed. The Zuid- 
Westpolder (S.W.) of 56,000 arable hectars, the 
Zuid-Oostpolder (S.E.) of 95,000 arable hectars, 
and the Noord-Ooster polder (N.E.) of 53,000 
arable hectars, are yet to be completed. 

The keynote of the whole reclamation work is the 
control of the flood levels at the confluence of the 
North Sea and the Zuyder Zee, between the Isle of 
Wieringermeer and Freeseland. This necessitated 
the construction of a massive dyke 30 kilometres long 
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Map of the Zuyder Zee showing the system of reclamation of land as described in the article 
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from the Island to the mairn!and in one direct line, 
and the joining of the island with the main land on 
the east side at Helder. At this latter point has 
been erected the huge steel flood-gates, giving 
control to the water level. There are ten such 
steel gates on each side of the dyke, supported and 
controlled by 24 concrete operating chambers above 
the road level, as will be seen in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The dyke is constructed of granite and rockstone 
from Germany, brought by river and canal from the 
Rhine. At about midway along the dyke there has 
been erected a monument in the form of an outlook 
tower, with a tablet commemorating the closing 
of the Dyke on May 28th, 1932. 


The closing of the dyke, work having been com- 
menced from both ends, was accomplished with 
engineering precision, and formed a huge lake on the 
landward side. 


Work will soon be commenced on pumping out 
the water from three polders, shown on the map, by 
draining into the control lake formed by the dyke 
above described. This will necessitate constructing 
new dykes and straightening old dykes, in order to 
ensure that there shall be no break through of the 
water to the polders. As the name denotes, “‘polder”’ 
means reclaimed land below sea level, and as part 
of the whole water control operations of Holland, 
the dykes on the North-east coast have to be main- 
tained at 100 per cent. efficiency. 


To come back to the Wieringermeer polder, I 
saw here three distinct communities which have been 
developed in the last 24 years. Each was growing 
upon a pre-arranged plan, and had a well-developed 
residential area, with little shopping centres and 
institutes. A feature of these new towns is the 


design of the farm buildings. Not in any way 
elaborate, but simple and straight-forward, their 
standardisation gives the farmers economy of 
management and the landscape is not made 
unsightly. The dwellings provided, as at Slootdorp 
and Middenmeer are self-contained cottages, built 
in blocks of four and in pairs, and are occupied by 
those engaged upon the land. A sufficient area 
has been retained for playing fields for each village, 
and a system of specially cut canals, as well as 
well-made roadways, give the transport connection 
with such towns as Amsterdam, Haarlem, Marken 
and Hoorn. Planning was an essential part of the 
whole scheme. Control of development has been 
retained by the Government, and three areas in the 
Wieringermeer polder, upon which building will be 
allowed, have been laid out in plots and roads 
already. ALFRED T. PIKE. 





R. BAKKER SCHUT?’S address to the members 

of the Tour was very much appreciated, and he 
was thanked for meeting the party and arranging for 
the exhibition of plans and photographs of the housing 
work at The Hague. It was pointed out that the 
party was a very representative one, with members 
from various parts of England and Scotland, including 
the Provost and Town Clerk of Kilmarnock. 


The general opinion was expressed that an exceed- 
ingly high standard has been reached in all the 
Housing work at The Hague, particularly in external 
design and in the use of colour on brick work. 
Various designs were obtained by different treatment 
of brick, and this is an art which has been highly 
developed in Holland. 





The Sluice gates on the main dyke of the Yselmeer. 
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REGIONAL PLANNING 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE REGIONAL PLANNING REPORT 


Grantchester Meadows. 


By W. R. DAVIDGE, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Cambridge University Press, 1934. 7s. 6d., 
postage 9d. 


LEARLY there is a spirit of emulation among 

those who are preparing the Regional Reports ; 
each one that comes into our hands seems to have 
some new ahd pleasant features not noticed before. 
Perhaps the first thing to be mentioned in this 
respect is the beautification of the volume by the 
wood engravings, made by Miss Sylvia A. Abram. 
Otherwise, the illustrations are carefully chosen, and 
many of them from very beautiful photographs. 


Although this is called the Cambridgeshire 
Regional Planning Report, it does not include the 
whole of the old County, but runs up to the Northern 
boundaries of the Newmarket Rural District, 
Chesterton Rural District, Caxton and Swavesey 
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Engraved by Sylvia A. Abram. 


Rural Districts. It includes the Borough of Cam- 
bridge at its centre, but the town of Newmarket 
appears to be excluded. The northern portion is a 
separate administrative county, known as The Isle 


of Ely. | 


The chapters follow the usual order : Geographical, 
Topographical, Archaeological, Geological, Land 


‘Utilisation and Forestry, and give the elements 


supplied by Nature, and Chapter 2 gives Drainage, 
Population and Occupations, Public Services and 
Communications. 


The regional plan is set out in Part II, and matters 
relating to effective Town Planning in Part II, and 
this division of labour makes clear the distinction 
between regional and town planning work. The 
first is broad, and the second deals with detailed 
matters. 
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The Cam Valley near Newnham Mill. 


The only statutory Town Planning Schemes in the 
region are two promoted by the Borough of Cam- 
bridge, and the closing chapter suggests areas for 
statutory schemes, which are lagging behind. 
Evidently the author looks to the Cambridge County 
Council for some initiation in this respect. 

Picking out matters of great importance, we notice 
that good attention is given to the clearing up and 
consolidating of village life, and a useful coloured 
map, described as ‘‘ Centres of Developments,” 
seems to suppose that a group of villages such as 
those round Linton and Harston, may be treated as 
a sort of sub-region. ‘There is no doubt that this 
localisation of the plan should appeal to the popu- 
lation. 


It may be expected that the burning question of 
ribbon development will receive adequate discussion, 
and it is pleasant to observe that Mr. Davidge 
includes, as others have done, a scheme for avoiding 


(Photograph— The Times). 


building on the frontage of arterial. roads, and 
developing the back lands. -His formal scheme, 
on page 49, leaves the main road clear of houses, 
flanked by verges, and on either side lays out on the 
back lands a small scheme of six houses to the acre, 
another one to the centre, and on the south two to 
the acre. 


More severe perhaps is the spirit of the diagram 
on page 95, which is distinctly satiricfl. Many a 
speculative builder will see what he has done with 
many a mainroad, and Mr. Davidge’s alternative 
idea for a modern development, providing for a 
village green, and an older development round an 
existing village green. 


The five coloured diagrams are very well prepared. 


We are grateful to the Editors for permission to 
reproduce two illustrations, 


W.L.H. 
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Was this Passchendale or Wallasey ? 


THE FUTURE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY, 
by the late Mr. Reginald Bruce, A.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF PROPOSALS 
FOR DEVELOPMENT OF WALLASEY. WIRRAL 
COUNTRYSIDE: A Cautionary Guide. 6d. 


aa the time that we reviewed a book on the 
Wirral Peninsula and learned of its beauties by 
hearsay, until we visited a certain part of it and saw 
some .of its spoilation—the area has had a claim to 
our attention. After all, Port Sunlight—of which 
no one need be ashamed—is there, on the bank of 
the Mersey, a symbol of idealist effort. 


To be “ almost an island ”’ should have protected 
Wirral from urban invasion, but to be just opposite 
Liverpool was to make invasion certain. The 
coming of Birkenhead was warning enough and 
Wirral might have prepared for the future in good 
time. But as usual, the effort came too late. 


The Cautionary Guide saves us from the necessity 
of using strong language ; the Preface is by Viscount 
Leverhulme, and the Foreword by Professor Aber- 
crombie ; the pictures rouse gloom and ire, alter- 
nately. Here is every type of pathological develop- 
ment : the “‘ mess,” neither town nor country, the 
ribbon just budding its bungalows, decomposed 
corners, urban seediness, a blockhouse and _ its 
lean-to leaning on the air, a beautiful site ruined, 
“Ye olde shamme halfe-timberinge,”’ advertisement 
abominations and litter. 


So far as we know, these phenomena have never 
been explained ; they are held up to scorn in a 
dozen cautionary guides but they still persist and 
repeat themselves. There was a time—before the 
R.I.B.A. and the T.P.I., before the Ministries of 
Health and Transport, before Town Planning Acts— 


when these things were impossible. 
| Then men either had good taste or were 
' “ without sin ”; which it was we do 
not know. Can some _ philosophic, 
sociologic, economic, moralist explain it ? 

The built-up portion of Wallasey 
extends from the creek just north of 
the Mersey Tunnel exit to New Brighton 
and forms a kind of “ Thanet”; it 
has grown without plan, and in 1931 had 
a population of 97,465 persons. Before 
1927 Wallasey was spreading along the 
Northern coast, and, in that year, 
Moreton and Bidston were added to it, 
bringing new problems which demanded 
a plan. 


The plan made by the lamented Mr. 
Bruce seems to have been a good one. 
The idea was to develop the western 
area as a residential and holiday resort, 
and to prohibit industries. The first 
problem was the question of roads. 
A large built-up area with practically 
no main arteries had to be “ drained ’— 
if we may use the word—into the new 
undeveloped area. The road map (p. 49) 
shows how this was to be done. The “ centre” 
of Wallasey was to be moved and _ recentralised 
westward, on the vacant land, with five radii, a 
scheme of communications was to radiate from it 
all over the borough. The Mersey Railway would 
by-pass old Wallasey and run straight across the 
new portion, connecting up with the road system. 
All the usual features of modern planning are 
included, and the layout for promenade and park 
is a special one. Restriction as to road traffic and 
generous provision of car-parking were proposed. 
Parkways on the stream banks were suggested, and 
Mr. Bruce did not shrink from the task of reversing 
the flow of the Birketstream, for reasons given. 


* * * 


We cannot refrain from remarking that Wallasey’s 
successful efforts to remove “black spots” from her 
borders are much to be commended. The earlier 
condition of one area in particular may be seen 
from the photograph we reproduce here as a lesson 
to other local authorities who are slow in the use of 
their town planning powers. 


A very interesting account is given in the Journal of the 
Town Planning Institute of the several schemes that have been 
advanced by the Corporation. It is by Mr. J. S. McGlasham 
and we take pleasure in extracting a few concise paragraphs 
from the lecture. 


Th2 following is a brief description of the Schemes and 
their character :— 
The Wallasey Town Planning Scheme No. 1(A.B. & C.) 

This Scheme includes practically the whole of the Western 
part of the Borough and comprises an area of 4,947 acres. 
At the present time the draft Scheme is in an advanced state 
of preparation and already forty town planning agreements 
have been entered into between the various owners and the 
Corporation, each one containing requirements shown on 
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the draft Scheme Map. It is interesting to note that by 
these Agreements no less than 1,158 lin. yds. of new town 
planning roads and 1,555 lin. yds. of road widening have 
been secured. 


The Wallasey Town Planning Scheme No. 2. 

This small Scheme has passed through all its stages and 
was finally approved in 1922. In this case the Act was applied 
to a comparatively small estate, the owner of which was con- 
templating a rather overcrowded development. The centre 
of the Estate was nicely wooded and not only were we able 
to preserve this but also to persuade the owner to add a 
considerable area of land, with the result that a delightful 
residential square known as St. George’s Park adds greatly 
to the amenity of the particular district. 


The Wallasey Town Planning Scheme No. 3 & 4. 
This Scheme is for 22 small undeveloped areas mainly 





in the built-up part of the Borough. The Preliminary 
Statement has already been submitted to and approved by 
the Minister and the preparation of the draft Scheme is now 
proceeding. 


The Wallasey Town Planning Scheme No. 6. 

This is the most recent of the Corporation’s Schemes and 
as it is almost wholly concerned with the built-up portion 
of the Borough I propose dealing fully with its aims and 
objects later in this paper. 


The Wirral (Statutory) Joint Town Planning Scheme. 

This Scheme covers a considerable portion of the Wirral 
Peninsula and Wallasey has an area of 602 acres therein. 
The Borough has two members on the Joint Committee 
and a deal of useful ground work has been accomplished 
to date. 


HOUSING AND THE ECONOMICS OF 
ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, B.Sc. 


EYER since town planning came to be considered 
in a scientific spirit it has been recognised that 
electricity could play a conspicuous part in securing 
improved conditions. Its use eliminates smoke, 
simplifies the design and construction of dwellings 
and promotes health, comfort and labour-saving in 
the home. While, however, these advantages were 
admitted, the cost of providing and utilising electrical 
service was regarded as prohibitive in the case of 
working-class and lower middle-class dwellings, 
where the need for raising the standard was most 
urgently felt. Between the ideal and the attainable 
there was an economic barrier which appeared to 
be insurmountable. 


The situation has, however, undergone a decided 
change. Apart altogether from organised housing 
schemes, electrical service is becoming a familiar 
feature in small working-class houses. By electrical 
service is meant the provision of equipment and 
current for cooking, heating, water-heating and 
other purposes in addition to lighting. Among 
electrical engineers themselves there was, until a 
few years ago, an impression that houses rated at 
about {£25 marked the economic limit beneath 
which electrical service could not be enjoyed without 
some form of subsidy. This impression has given 
place to a conviction that no such economic limit 
exists and that. the 7,800,000 families living in 
houses of five rooms and under represent a field for 
profitable electrical enterprise on terms adapted to 
people whose incomes are so small that every new 
electrical use must be balanced by a saving in some 
other direction. 


Several causes have combined to bring about the 
democratisation of electricity supply. The main 
ones are :— 


The advance in the efficiency of generation. 


The increasing consumption of electricity for all 
purposes. 


The improved efficiency, greater reliability and 
lower cost of electrical equipment and appliances. 


As regards the generation of electricity the most 
conspicuous event has been the construction of the 
Grid as a national pool of electricity in bulk. By 
selecting the most efficient generating stations for 
development, by using some of the others for stand-by 
purposes, by closing down the least efficient, by 
building new stations and by linking the various 
centres of generation together by means of the Grid, 
the Central Electricity Board has provided an 
ample supply of electricity on the most efficient 
basis. In addition to the benefits gained from the 
concentration of production in a limited number of 
large stations working in co-operation with each 
other, improvements in the technique of generation 
have been effected with the net. result that cheap 
electricity in virtually unlimited quantities is now . 
available for distribution. 


The business of distributing electricity to the 
public remains in the hands of the six hundred odd 
electricity supply undertakings, either company or 
municipal. The advent of the Grid has relieved 
them of the responsibilities of generation and thus 
enabled them to concentrate upon the development 
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New Residences. in Cumberland Market, on the Crown Estate. 
Copyright Photograph by kind permission of the Electrical Review 


of the applications of electricity to domestic, 
industrial.and public purposes. In this development 
lies the main cause of the reduced cost of electricity 
and the hope of still further reductions. Important 
as cheap production undoubtedly is, the governing 
factor is the demand for current. Between 1928 
and 1933 the output of electricity in Great Britain 
rose by nearly fifty per cent. ; there is every prospect 
that the present output of about fourteen thousand 
million units will be doubled by the year 1940. 
Here we have both the explanation of the steady 
fall in the price of electricity and the assurance that 
the lowest limit has not yet been reached. 


Although electricity is, in a sense, a single com- 
modity, there is, in its economic characteristics, 
more than the simple relationship between output 
and price. Two circumstances—first, that electricity 
has to be generated as it is used, and second, that 
it is used for a variety of purposes, each of which 
has its own curve of rise and fall—introduce com- 
plications which have a very important bearing 
upon the possibility of supplying electricity on 
economic terms for housing schemes. 


Lighting was the first, and for many years virtually 
the only purpose for which electricity was supplied. 
The lighting demand is generally confined to three 
or four hours; apart from this short period, the 
generating and distributing plant supplying light 
alone remains idle, at least so far as any material 
revenue is concerned. Thus the revenue obtained 


during the few active hours has to be adequate to 
cover the standing charges over the whole twenty- 
four and the price per unit has to be kept high 
accordingly. 


The electricity supply undertakings therefore 
sought to develop various loads which fall chiefly 
during the remainder of the day. Tramways and 
factories both offered suitable fields, calling for 
large quantities of current at times when there was 
very little demand for lighting. The prices charged 
for current used for traction and industrial purposes 
were, on account both of the magnitude of the 
demand and of its incidence, much lower than the 
usual lighting rates, being in the region of one 
penny per unit as compared with sixpence per unit 
or more. So great a difference inevitably led ‘to 
discontent among lighting consumers, who imagined 
that they were being penalised to provide cheap 
electricity for machinery and tramcars, but an 
elementary study of the economic peculiarities of 
electricity supply suffices to show that the difference 
is fully justified and that in the development of 
cheap power supply during non-lighting hours lay 
the main hope of securing reductions in the cost 
of electric lighting. 


The next stage in the advance towards cheap 
electricity came with the exploitation of domestic 
demands other than lighting. A beginning was 
made with small appliances such as electric irons, 
kettles, fans and vacuum cleaners, taking only a 
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moderate amount of current at odd times. They 
were followed by electric fires and electric cookers, 
whose consumption is greater and whose- hours of 
use are longer and later by storage water heaters 
whose demand falls chiefly upon the night hours 
when other demands are at their lowest. 


The cultivation of these loads not only greatly 
increased the total domestic demand for electricity 
but made the average house an almost all-round- 
the-clock consumer. It was found that the loads 
dovetailed into each other to a remarkable extent; 
preventing excessive fluctuations in demand. 
Further, it was found that there was sufficient 
diversity in the habits of various householders to 
effect a levelling out in the demand over a whole 
district. 


The ideal state of affairs for an electricity supply 
undertaking is represented by a straight line. Con- 
tinuous output at maximum capacity means the 
cheapest possible output. It is, of course, only a 
theoretical ideal, but every additional use we make 
of electricity in the home brings us nearer to it and 
enables current to be supplied more cheaply. This 
principle applies equally to the whole domestic 
field and to the individual house or block of houses. 
When electricity is used for only a few purposes it 
must remain relatively dear; when electricity is 
used for many purposes it can be made available 
at a low rate. 


The inference which falls to be drawn in the case 
of housing schemes is clear. Merely to provide 
electricity for lighting and a few occasional uses, 
such as ironing and vacuum cleaning, is to deprive 
the occupiers of the benefits of cheap electricity. 
By installing electricity for heating, cooking, water- 
heating, washing and other purposes in addition to 
lighting, current can be sold at a price within the 
means of the people for whom housing and 
rehousing schemes are being developed. This is the 
basis upon which electrical service is provided in 
various successful re-housing schemes in London 
and elsewhere ; it is the only basis upon which the 
benefits, direct and indirect, of electricity can be 
enjoyed in this type of building. 


There is no need to dilate upon the direct benefits 
of electricity to the actual user. The cleanliness, 
convenience and labour-saving qualities of electrical 
service are universally admitted. If emphasis in 
any direction is necessary, it is in connection with 
the absence of fumes in cooking and other operations ; 
this feature is of particular value in working-class 
houses owing to the small space available in the 
kitchens. 


The indirect benefits of adopting electricity are 
not so widely realised. As electrical appliances 
emit no fumes, the adoption of electric cooking and 
heating means the elimination of flues. Space is 
thus saved; design is greatly simplified and the 
cost of construction is reduced. The economies 
thus effected go far towards covering the cost of 
the electrical wiring and equipment. 


Other indirect benefits were mentioned by Mr. 
Keay, the Housing Director to the Liverpool Corpor- 
ation, at the Convention of the Incorporated 
Municipal Electrical Association last year. He 
pointed out that the use of electric light enabled the 
ceilings to be made lower, bringing a saving of £6 
in the smaller and £10 in the larger working-class 
flats. Further, the cleanliness of electric light 
brought a saving of {1 per flat in four years in 
cleansing ceilings. Although this might seem a 
small item taken by itself, it represented a saving of 
nearly £500,000 during the period of the loan for 
the Liverpool Corporation Estates. 


With regard to the electrical equipment itself, 
the situation is altogether satisfactory. Wiring 
costs: have been brought to a low figure without any 
sacrifice of durability or safety; the tenement type 
of construction lends itself admirably to cheap 
installation. Electric lamps continue to advance in 
efficiency, the latest type giving twenty per cent. 
more light for the same consumption of electricity. 
Electric cookers, fires, wash-boilers and other 
appliances have been greatly improved in design, 
with consequent reductions in first cost and main- 
tenance charges. With the increase in the demand 
for the small, simple and robust types suitable for 
working-class use, the cost will be further re- 


duced. 


Reviewing the situation generally, we may claim 
to have reached the stage at which, as regards both 
the cost of electricity and of electrical equipment, 
the provision of electrical service for working-class 
dwellings has become an economic proposition, if 
dealt with on the lines suggested. This claim 
deserves all the more consideration inasmuch as the 
building schemes now in hand are being planned 
with an eye to the future, when the cost of electricity 
and of electrical appliances is bound to be still 
further reduced. We have it in our power to 
equip these new dwellings with amenities hitherto 
reserved for the well-to-do and it would be a social 
misfortune if, for lack of vision and of understanding 
of the economics of electrical service, the oppor- 
tunity were neglected. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 
Members and readers can obtain 
bound volumes of our Journal 
for the years 1933 and 1934 
for 7/6 each, or the cover only 

for 3/6. 
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ELECTRICAL PLANNING FOR THE HOME 
AND ITS DUTIES 


By CAROLINE HASLETT, C.B.E., Companion 1.E.E. 


Director of The Electrical Association for Women 





An “Ideal” electric kitchen makes the maximum of use of 
the minimum of space. Note the service hatch, with its 
cupboards for crockery. 


A FEW months ago I visited some cottages in 
a rural district, which had recently been 
equipped with electricity both for light and power, 
and one of the most interesting points I noted was 
that in several kitchens the electric cooker was 
covered with a table-cloth, while in one case a vase 
of flowers was standing on it! As I knew that the 
old range had been turned out of the cottage, and 
the cooker was the only method used for the prepara- 
tion of the food, this was, I felt, a sure indication 
that the woman of to-day will not allow her house- 
hold duties to enslave her; modern methods and 
intelligent planning of the cooking and other house- 
hold tasks made it possible for these villagers to put 
even the reminder of them out of sight for a large 
part of the day. 


Perhaps the greatest boon which electricity brings 
to the housewife is in its confutation of that depressing 
old adage—‘‘ women’s work is never done.” ‘The 
very phrase seems to suggest early rising in the cold 
dark mornings, the clearing of cheerless grates, 
hands getting dirty and temper frayed before there 
is hot water for washing, or a boiling kettle for tea. 
It recalls the days when the housewife’s morning 
work was getting the breakfast, sending the children 
to school, clearing away, cleaning the house and 
preparing the luncheon before the children were 
home for the midday meal ; clearing this away and 
cleaning the many pots, pans and dishes used in its 
preparation would take a large part of the afternoon, 
though perhaps she might snatch a few moments to 
change into a clean dress before taking the baby 


for a brief walk, buying some little dainty for the 
evening meal, or stopping for a moment’s chat with 
Mrs. Jones round the corner ; then home again to 
prepare tea for the children ; washing up, putting 
the children to bed, perhaps a little mending or 
making, and then the final meal for her husband 
and herself before she can retire for another all-too- 
brief night’s rest. Washing and ironing would 
drag on throughout the week, and the housewife 
would indeed be the slave of her home. 


Our grandmothers would find it difficult to believe 
that this round of toil can be in any way materially 
reduced: that dirt and dust can really be kept at 
bay, and that the housewife can so arrange her work 
that she has sufficient time for hobbies or recreations 
without in any way lowering the standard of cleanli- 
ness and efficiency in the home. 


The Shibboleth for this Land of Promise is, of 
course, “‘ Modern Homecraft,” and the genii who 
controls it is the wizard of electricity. 


Electricity is essentially the ideal servant of those 
unable to obtain others, either for financial reasons 
or for convenience ; it is the only method by which 
household toil can be permanently reduced, and now 
that most of the larger and more expensive pieces 
of electrical apparatus are available on hire or hire 
purchase in the majority of working class districts 
and in many residential ones, there should be no 
need for women to continue to work their way to 
their graves by day-long drudgery. 


The mere possession of the electrical servant, 
however, is not enough; the housewife must plan 
her work and day when she herself is in charge of 
operations as carefully as she would plan the time- 
table for a staff of twenty. The house itself must 
be designed both in furnishing and arrangement 
to take the fullest advantage of the convenience which 
electricity offers, and in the kitchen, particular 
thought must be given to the suitable placing of the 
various pieces of apparatus, and to the position of 
the plugs from which they are controlled. 


The secret of the successful electrical home 
depends very largely upon having an adequate 
number of outlets in every room, for every emergency. 
Electricity must be given a chance to show its 
abilities in every operation of the household, and 
to prove to the housewife that she gives herself 
unnecessary work as long as she confines herself 
to old-fashioned methods, which enforce the 
expenditure of valuable woman-power on_labour- 
making duties. 
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It is not, of course, possible to set down a standard for 
the arrangement of the kitchen or household fittings, for the 
number or the position of the plugs, but these suggestions 
for the important points to be remembered can be incor- 
porated in nearly any scheme. 


The outlets for the kitchen apparatus should be at a 
height that will obviate stooping, and where possible they 
should be near the point at which the apparatus will be used, 
so that trailing flexibles and cables can be avoided. In a 
small kitchen, a good central lighting unit, preferably an 
enclosed globe, will often be found sufficient for the whole 
room, but if the sink or cooker stands in a dark corner, 
local light above will be found a great saver of time, and a 
safeguard against breakages, burns or other mishaps. The 
refrigerator should stand conveniently near to the working 
table to avoid steps and carrying; the working table, the 
sink, and as far as possible the other fitments too, should be 
at the most convenient height for the person who has to 
spend most time in the kitchen, and if she is wise she will 
have a stool or chair of the right height so that she may 
do much of her work sitting down. 


Above the working table, the control panel will be available 
for the kitchen motor, which will do all the tiring work of 
beating cake and pudding mixtures, whisking eggs, or 
squeezing lemons ; special fitments on this motor will also 
be ready to do her chopping, slicing and peeling for her, so 
that cooking will become an automatic matter of putting 
in the right amounts ! 


Even the cooker looks after itself ; cooking becomes a 
matter of putting the food in at the right temperature, and 
switching the oven off at the right time—there is no longer 
any need to look in the oven to see how the baking is getting 
on, and the housewife can, without any misgivings, do her 
marketing or house-cleaning while the food is in the oven; 
she will, in fact, plan her morning so as to make the best 
use of this time gained by not having to supervise the cooking 
so closely. Perhaps she will spend the fresh morning hours 
immediately after breakfast in taking a walk, or doing her 
shopping, and will leave the bed-making till later in the 
morning. 


When lunch time comes, the food will be transferred from 
the cooker to the service hatch close by, or to the table where 
it will be eaten, and the cooking pans and dishes will be 
put on the sink which stands nearby. Naturally, in the 
well-planned kitchen, the china cupboard will be readily 
accessible from the sink, and so on throughout the hours, 
thought will be taken for step-saving in every household 
task. 


From the moment the housewife wakes in the morning 
to take her morning cup of tea from the tea-pot which has 
been filled with boiling water by the action of the alarm 
clock which wakes her, and takes her bath from the water 
which has been warming in the cistern during the night, till 
she retires at night to the welcoming warmth of the electric 
blanket, her day will be planned and based on electric 
service. Breakfast will be quickly and simply prepared, 
perhaps in the dining room itself, on the table cooker, with 
the coffee percolator, milk-boiler, and toaster, and the 
room will warm up quickly with the heat of the electric fire 
switched on to full heat at a moment’s notice. 


How much cleaner, and easier to keep in this condition, 
will the house be, when the dust is collected and removed 
by the vacuum cleaner, instead of being moved on from one 
spot to another by the old methods of “ dusting.’ Another 
great help to the busy woman in the home is the sewing 
machine driven by an electric motor ; this can be used for 
12-16 hours for the consumption of only one unit, and its 
speed can be controlled entirely by the foot or knee, which 
saves much tiring arm work, increases the speed of the work, 
and leaves the hands free to arrange and hold the material. 


The greatest boon to any electrical home is of 
course the electric washing equipment. Within 








What could be neater and more compact than the 
electrical equipment of this kitchenette for a small 
flat. 


a few hours it can complete the arduous tasks of 
washing, wringing, drying and ironing for the 
family, which once took the larger part of at least 
two days of the week. The washing machine uses 
less than a fifth of a unit of electricity in an hour, 
and as it takes only 3 or 4 minutes to wash a blanket, 
it cannot be called an expensive method of labour- 
saving! ‘The running costs are in fact negligible, 
and if the housewife ensures that she has plenty of 
hot water ready before she starts her work, she should 
be able to do the week’s washing for a family of six 
well within an hour and a half. 


The electric drying cabinet is finding a place in the 
modern household, and’ is almost indispensable in 
this uncertain climate. A good substitute, however, 
when it is impossible to dry clothes out of doors, is 
to place a fan in such a position that it blows the hot 
air from an electric fire into the hanging clothes. 


The motor-driven callender makes it possible for 
the housewife to tackle such things as sheets, table- 
cloths, and other large items, at home, while the 
electric iron, used for the smaller clothes, will help 
to complete easily and pleasantly the once irksome 
and tiring tasks of wash-day. 


The design of electrical apparatus to-day has 
definite trends towards space-, labour-, and money- 
saving combined ; beauty of line and colour are also 
taken into account, and it is up to the housewife 
herself to plan her life and home on the modern 
electrical system, 
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TOWER HILL 


HE Tower of London lies at the heart of English history. 

It ranks with Westminster Abbey as the goal of all 

visitors to London, whether from Home or Overseas. But 
the present condition of Tower Hill, which surrounds and 
overlooks the Tower, is unworthy of this splendid site. 
The improvements now aimed at will remove some of its 
worst features. Complete replanning on the lines suggested 
would provide an approach from the East End to the ‘“‘Square 
Mile,” worthy of the greatest City in the world. It would 
transform Tower Hill into one of the most dignified and 
historic sites in Europe. Tower Hill should be made, 
East of the City, what Trafalgar Square is to the West. 

The Council for Tower Hill improvement claim that their 
plan is both sound and feasible. Parts of it depend upon 
the attitude taken by the Public Authorities concerned. 
Subject to modification in detail, however, the plan is an 
immense improvement on the present lay-out of Tower Hill. 

The Water Gate Approach to Tower Hill from the Thames, 
shown on the plan and aligned with the old Scaffold Site 
in Trinity Square Gardens does not form part of the Council’s 
present project. It is included only in order to show some 
of the possibilities of Tower Hill, and as a suggestion for 
some future National Memorial. 

The Council’s present objective is to raise £100,000, which 
will ensure that certain essential steps towards the improve- 
ment of Tower Hill are carried out in the near future. 

The removal of Myers’ Warehouse (No. 1 on picture) will 
open up a splendid vista from Tower Hill along Eastcheap. 
The Church of All Hallows, and the spire of St. Dunstans- 
in-the-East, will then present a City welcome to the East 
End. 

H.M. the King’s gracious permission to dedicate the Fore- 





IMPROVEMENT 


shore of the Tower as a Children’s Beach and Tidal Play- 
ground will be appreciated in a densely congested area, 
where open spaces are few and small. To paddle in the 
Thames is the birthright of every London child. 

Lord Wakefield’s British Legion Band, now playing for 
its second season in Tower Moat, brings a human touch to 
the work-a-day grimness of Tower Hill’s lunch hour. 

East of Tower Hill properties have been acquired which, 
when cleared, will be a counterpart to the site now occupied 
by Myers’ Warehouse. Then the finest remaining portions 
of London Wall, now hidden behind mean buildings, will 
also be revealed (Nos 5 and 6). 

Opportunity here occurs to provide a really adequate 
garage and car park East of London Wall, to accommodate 
the immense char-a-banec and road goods traffic, which 
centres upon Tower Hill and Trinity Square. 

Tower Hill and Its Rulers. The number of Public 
Authorities interested in Tower Hill is aptly illustrated 
by the designs of different lamp-posts, which may be seen 
here. They form a veritable Lamplighters’ Museum— 
fourteen varieties in all! The full administration of Tower 
Hill at present depends in various ways upon the following— 

The City Corporation, 

The Borough of Stepney, 
with certain rights and duties also appertaining to— 

. M. Tower and its Liberties, 

H.M. Office of Works and War Office, 

London County Council, 

Trinity House. 
There is no better proof of the soundness of this project and 
the appeal it makes to all London Lovers, than the help 
given by so many Public Authorities, 
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GARDEN 





Statue of Francis Bacon in South Square, Gray’s Inn 
(Photo by H. E. Hare) 


Letchworth. 


HE general growth of Letchworth is being maintained 
Te a steady rate, and it is very satisfactory to note that 

new ground rents created during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30th last were higher than in any year since 1926. There 
is a conviction in the town that the plan upon which Letch- 
worth is growing is attracting universal interest, not only 
from the academic and sociological aspect, but from those 
who intend to settle there. 

An increase in the number of factories is continually 
being reported, and a number of very promising negotiations 
are taking place. One of the newest industries is the Anglia 
Match Company, for whom a factory is nearing completion 
in Works Road, with a floor area of 20,000 square feet. 
Machinery is also being installed, and the Company will 
start production in a short space of time. 

The continual expansion of the Irvin Air Chute Company 
of Great Britain Ltd., was recorded in the last issue of 
“Town and Country Planning,” and the work now in hand 
has fully justified the expansion. 

Letchworth’s largest industry, the Kryn Lahy Foundry, 
has received a large order for steel work for railway equip- 
ment, and is now employing nearly 1,000 workers. 

The position of Letchworth and its varying industries 
has saved the town from having at any time a serious unem- 
ployment problem, and at present there are practically no 
unemployed in the principal trades. The rate at which 
factories are working is indicated by the increased demand 
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for gas and electricity from the Company’s stations, which, 
in turn, reflect the industrial activity of the town. 

It follows, therefore, that development takes place in 
other directions. The Howard Cottage Society are well 
on with the erection of 48 cottages in Archers Way, and these 
will be let at economic rents, and will compare with the sub- 
sidised cottages built by the Council. 

In Leys Avenue an important group of five shops is now 
being built to deal with the increasing popularity of Letch- 
worth as a shopping centre, not only for the town but for a 
wide district around. 

Letchworth has always been fortunate in its supply of 
water, and during the last two years of drought, no shortage 
of supply has been experienced. With the increasing 
population and consumption, however, future supplies are 
being safeguarded by the sinking of a new well between 
Willian and Baldock. Pumping machinery for this has been 
installed to deliver 60,000 gallons per hour. 

To complete the record of expansion in the social and 
commercial life of the town, there must be added the 
expansion in the work undertaken by the Urban District 
Council. New offices are being built on the Town Square, 
and arrangements are being made for the opening of these 
to coincide with the Letchworth Civic Week, which is being 
held next year in connection with the 25th anniversary 
of the King’s Accession. 

When memorials have been desired, Letchworth has always 
endeavoured to seek a practical expression for its commemora- 
tion. The Memorial Stone and Paddling Pool in Howard 
Park bears the name of Ebenezer Howard, and another of 
Letchworth’s notable and respected citizens will be memorised 
in the Clock Tower to the new Council Offices, which is 
being given by Mrs. C. F. Ball in memory of her husband. 

The Garden City Movement has lost one of its oldest 
adherents by the death of our venerable member, Mr. 
James Leakey, the Chairman of the Spirella Company of 
Letchworth, who had reached his 84th year. 

Letchworth maintains its interest in purposeful drama. 
On the last day of October, an historical pageant entitled 
‘** The Ordeal of Battle ’’ was shown twice at the Co-operative 
Hall, amid great enthusiasm. The pageant was completed 
and produced by Mr. Harold Hare for the League of Nations 
Union and consisted of five moving scenes all representing 
the futility of war, namely, the Surrender of Calais, The 
Treaty of Troyes, the Peace of Tilsit, the Surrender at 
Sedan and the Armistice of 1918. The diction, costumes, 
setting and music were beautiful and the thirty local actors 
played their parts admirably. 


At the Rotary Club. 

Monday was a great day. Members of the London Rotary 
Club, with their wives, members of the Hitchin Rotary 
Club, wives of Letchworth Rotarians, with other visitors, 
made up a company which filled the larger Icknield Hall. 

The speaker was Mr. Cecil Bisshopp Harmsworth, chair- 
man of the committee of the Garden Cities’ and Town 
Planning Association, Member of Parliement in the Liberal 
interest from 1906 to 1922, first for Droitwich and after- 
wards for South Beds., Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs from 1919 to 1922, and British Member of the 
Council of the League of Nations, January, 1922. 

The subject of Mr. Harmsworth’s address was ‘‘ Garden 
Cities and Town Planning.” 


Welwyn’s Progress. 
| 934 has been a year of recovery. Two new factories 
have been built, 4 sectional factories let, and 6 
factories substantially extended. Empty houses 
have been filled up, and active building resumed. Despite 
drastic reductions of individual rentals, the rent-roll of the 
Garden City Company’s occupied houses went up from 
£30,000 per annum in January to £35,000 per annum in 
September, 1934. 
The Annual General Meeting of the Garden City Company 


on 24th October, 1934, was the first after the sanction of the 
Company’s Re-construction Scheme. The Report of the 
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Directors for the past year reflected the difficulties of the 
Company that had led to the Re-construction. Welwyn 
Builders and Welwyn Stores had a bad year, and the good 
results of certain other subsidiaries were insufficient to 
redress the balance. 

The publication for the first time of a ‘‘ Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account” of the Company and its sub- 
sidiaries gives some idea of the magnitude of the business, 
which, as the Chairman said at the Meeting, is not generally 
recognised. Though dividends are not paid on the shares of 
the Company, the total interest and dividends paid by the 
whole undertaking amounted to £57,687—equivalent to 
54 per cent. per annum on a capital sum of some more 
than £1,000,000. 


New Directors. 

Mr Chas. Boot, Major J. Buckley, and Mr. A. K. Graham 
were elected as new Directors at the Annual Meeting ; 
Mr. G. C. Bensusan-Butt, Sir Francis Fremantle, M.P., 
Mr. R. B. Petre and Mr. D. F. Waddington having resigned. 
Mr. L. T. M. Gray has also retired from the Board on his 
appointment as General Manager of the Company and its 
subsidiaries. 


Originality in Local Drama. 

Two items of the Autumn programme of the Welwyn 
drama societies call for notice as showing that mere routine 
and imitativeness do not rule the local movement. The 
Welwyn Drama Club is performing at the Barn Theatre 
a re-translation, by one of its members, of Moliére’s ‘‘Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,” which they claim expresses in modern 
language the “‘ slapstick ” spirit of the original. The Folk 
Players are giving the first English performances of Ernst 
Toller’s ‘“‘ The Blind Goddess ”—having the aid of Herr 
Toller himself in the production. The third society, the 
Thalians, are presenting ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera”’ at the 
Welwyn Theatre. 


Jarrow to Welwyn. 

The Jarrow and Welwyn Rotary Clubs are co-operating 
in a scheme for transferring a few employable families 
from Jarrow to Welwyn. ‘There is a steady demand in the 
growing industries of Welwyn for labour of various classes, 
and unemployment is very small. The method chosen is 
to select a family containing several employable members, 
all unemployed in Jarrow. When work for one or two of the 
family has been obtained in Welwyn, the whole family is 
moved down, the other member or members, if necessary, 
continuing to draw unemployment benefit in Welwyn 
instead of in Jarrow. 

The view of the Rotary Clubs is that if one or two members 
of the family get employment it is all to the good, even if 
one or two remain on the “‘ dole,” as up in Jarrow all would 
be more likely to remain on the ‘ dole.”” Only people who 
are considered likely to be employable in the south are 
transferred. Experience so far shows that the right sort of 
men can be absorbed, and work is very readily obtained for 
the younger members of the family. 

The scheme cannot be operated on a large scale, for many 
reasons, and it would be most unwise for men to come down 
from the north “on spec.” Several families have already 
been transferred, part of their expenses being paid out of a 
fund raised by the Welwyn Rotary Club and Chamber of 
Commerce. Further selected families will be transferred as 
opportunity and funds permit. 

Other towns in Hertfordshire are beginning to follow the 
lead given by Welwyn. 


An Ideal Refuse Tip. 

Welwyn Garden City’s refuse tip is very near the town, 
but it is so well managed by the Contractors to the Urban 
District Council, Messrs. Allan Taylor and Company, 
under the supervision of Capt. W. E. James, Surveyor to the 
Urban District Council, that so far from being a nuisance 
it is almost an amenity. The rubbish is collected by covered 
mechanical lorries, and deposited in the Twentieth Mile 
Sand-pit. The refuse is most carefully tipped and covered, 
and there are no flies or rats and practically no smell. 

The tip is visited by representatives of many local authori- 
ties and has been commended by Ministry of Health officials. 


Housing Scheme. 

The Urban District Council are considering a scheme for 
a further group of 78 houses in the Salisbury Road area, for 
letting at not more than 11/9 per week inclusive. 


Name of the Town. 

An interesting discussion is proceeding as to the possi- 
bility of shortening or improving the name ‘‘ Welwyn 
Garden City.” The Urban District Council have circu- 
larised 35 Local organisations asking for their opinion on a 
proposed change to ‘‘ Welwyn Howard” or ‘“‘ Welwyn 
Garden.” 22 replied; 5 favouring “ Welwyn Howard,” 
5 “ Welwyn Garden,” and 7 “no change.” ‘The other 5 
stated that there was no prospect of their giving an agreed 
answer. 

Most people would gladly accept a shortening of the nam? 
to “‘ Welwyn,” but the difficulty is that the older town and 
rural district to the north already claim that name. To a 
certain extent the name “‘ Welwyn ” without suffix is already 
in use by the new town, the words “ Garden City ”’ being 
added only when it is necessary to distinguish it from Old 
Welwyn. 


Central Civic Fund. 

One of the most interesting organisations of Welwyn 
Garden City is the Central Civic Fund, which has now been 
established for some years and has proved a most successful 
means of collecting funds for town social services and 
co-ordinating their activities. In 1933/34 it raised over £2,000 
at a cost of 1.9 per cent. of the money raised. ‘This amount 
was distributed to the Hospital, the Maternity, Child Welfare 
and District Nursing Service, and St. John Ambulance 
Brigade, the Educational Association, the Public Library and 
the Guild of Help. 

The Civic Fund is really a joint organization of all these 
bodies for pooling their collection of funds. This.saves a 
lot of expense and touting, which is appreciated by the public. 
An important source of revenue is the Industrial Scheme, 
which has over 2,500 contributors, all of whom, in return for 
weekly payments, are entitled to certain definite benefits in 
connection with the Hospital Services, District Nursing, etc. 

The fund is managed by a Committee appointed by the 
services represented, with the addition of members appointed 
by the Urban District Council, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Trade Unions. 


New Welwyn Factories. 
MONG the new factories now being erected at Welwyn 
Garden City is one for the manufacture of a new type 
of raw enamel for enamelling hardware of all descriptions 
with special resisting finishes. This is a new invention 
and constitutes a new industry for Britain. ‘The first unit 
of the factory is so designed that it can be readily extended 
to a much larger size. 

Another new factory now in course of erection at Welwyn 
Garden City will make 10,000,000 combs per annum for 
the British market. 

Five existing factories are in course of extension, includ- 
ing the film studio, a toffee factory and a firm which makes 
skin-cream and medical plasters. 

Employment conditions in Welwyn are generally good 
and there is a growing need for certain classes of workers. 
The local Chamber of Commerce and Rotary Club are 
arranging to bring in suitable employable families out of 
work in one of the distressed areas of the North. 

Industrial Britain. 
* * * 
In London Chambers. 

Mr. John J. Clarke, the Liverpool Barrister, has joined 
the chambers of Sir Joshua Scholefield, K.C., in London. 

Mr. Clarke is one of Liverpool’s best-selling authors. 
He has written about a dozen books, all of which are 
accepted in educational and legal circles as authoritative. 
His ‘‘ Outlines of Local Government”’ reached its eleventh 
edition, and ‘‘ The Local Government of the United King- 
dom” its ninth. The son of a Liverpool man, Mr. Clarke 
was formerly on the Corporation finance staff. He was 
Liverpool’s first lecturer in citizenship, and was called to 
the Bar seven years ago. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


North Riding of Yorkshire County Council. 1s. 6d. 
REPORT has been prepared by Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie on the County Planning Scheme for the 
North Riding, in a booklet of 55 pages. Therein is 

contained all that one would expect from the pen of Professor 
Abercrombie. The chapters deal with various aspects of 
development as applicable to the North Riding, particularly 
the preservation of amenities and the external appearance 
of buildings. A full discourse on Zoning is given, and 
progressive planning, is urged to ensure that only those 
parts of the region that are immediately liable to develop- 
ment are so dealt with in Planning Schemes. 

Professor Abercrombie urges the proceeding by Supple- 
mentary Orders and Supplementary Schemes. The former 
gives general protection over areas with no imminent building 
value, but enables orders to be made governing any sudden 
development which may occur. This avoids the authority 
having to suddenly pass a resolution and start the long prepar- 
ation of a Scheme. A Supplementary Scheme is also 
suggested, in order that a local authority may prepare its 
local Statutory Scheme as part of a Regional Scheme. 

The appendices give Model Agreements for preserving 
wooded tracts of land. 

Sheffield and Peak District Committee, Council for 

the Preservation of Rural England. 

HE Annual Report of this most active Preservation 
Committee again emphasises how well led the Committee 
is by Mrs. H. B. Gallimore, and the increasing influence 
which it is having over development in the Peak District. 

There is no district where planning is more desperately 

needed, and expert voluntary assistance is more adequately 

provided. 

The report shows what has been accomplished and what 
could have been accomplished by the various Local Authori- 
ties in dealing with Petrol gtations, Wayside Advertisement 
Hoardings, Overhead Electricity Cables, and the Widening 
of Country Roads, but the Report concludes that the threat 
to the Peak is more onerous than ever before, and if it is 
not restrained in the next few years, the face of the country- 
side will be scarred beyond healing. Should this disaster 
arise, it would not be the fault of the Peak District Committee. 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY OF MERSEYSIDE 


Edited by D. Caradoc Jones, with maps and _ illustrations, 
1934. University Press of Liverpool. Hodder & Stoughton 
Ltd., London. Vol. 1, 15s., Vol. Il, 21s., Vol. Ill, 25s.; aset 
of three £2 5. 0. 

GENEROUS grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
of America to the University of Liverpool made this 
ambitious Survey possible, and a first glance at the 

fine volumes justifies the donors. 

The Survey is mainly of people, as the word “ social” 
implies, and only so much is considered of the physical ground 
and industrial conditions as affects the state of the people ; 
housing, of course, is included. 

As our space for review is so limited, it will be best, before 
studying special matters, to quote textually the Outline of 
the Survey which is printed in each volume. 

Volume I, The first volume opens with a history of 
the development of the area and the contribution of different 
nationalities to the population. The existing inhabitants 
are analysed as to age, sex, and marital conditions. The 
family is the most intimate unit of society and the location 
of the family is the home. Discussion consequently centres 
on the problems of overcrowding and poverty, and the 
evolution of municipal housing in Liverpool is traced. 
Poverty may conceivably be the result of unwise spending : 
light is thrown on expenditure by a sample of working- 
class budgets. 

Volume II. In the first volume unemployment emerges 
as the factor peculiarly responsible for present-day poverty. 
It is fundamentally an economic factor: men remain un- 
employed because it does not pay to employ them. In the 
second volume, therefore, a detailed examination is made of 
the industrial character of Merseyside. Special studies are 


included of the workers engaged in essential industries such 
as shipping and the port services, transport and distribution ; 
and an estimate is attempted of ‘the present and prospective 
surplus of labour in the area. 

Volume III. After disposing of the activities which 
occupy people during their working hours, attention is 
directed to other aspects of life no less important, including 
the use of leisure and church attendance. Selected normal 
groups of the population pass under review: infants, 
school children, adolescents, families without a male head, 
pensioners ; and various sub-normal types, such as the deaf 
and dumb, the blind, the mentally deficient, the physically 
defective, the destitute. Since the majority of these classes 
are dependent largely upon others for support, their study 
is prefaced by a brief account of public administration and 
certain typical social services, with a discussion of the 
extent to which they overlap. In the course of the survey 
cumulative evidence is presented of a marked differential class, 
fertility and its bearing on the quality of the future population 
is indicated. 

Broadly, the books present the facts of a complex of typical 
and special problems, but do not attempt to offer a general 
solution. Perhaps this was a wise restriction of labour. 
Nevertheless, with these volumes before us and the new 
London Survey on our shelves, we feel that the time must 
come when some effort is made te penetrate into the signifi- 
cance of the mountains of facts that are piled up before us. 
It will be sad if they become mere statistical and encyclo- 
paedic tips. 

The Survey opens its first chapter with a welcome breath 
of historical romance. Liverpool was not always what it is 
now. The Mersey had only one “ side” up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century; now it has two. The long 
attempted conquest of Ireland brought Liverpool to the 
status of a borough in the reign of King John. War was 
itself a kind of trade and fostered exchange of goods with 
Ireland. Later, trade extended to France, Spain and Por- 
tugal, and under the enterprise of the Stanleys, to the Isle 
of Man, which Lord Derby ruled. ‘There was a wide arm 
of water, crowned by bridges—reminiscent of Walbrook in 
London—in the seventeenth century, that has long been 
filled up. As to trade, the most exciting phenomenon was 
the Triangle. Slave ships took muskets, spirits and other 
exports to the West coast of Africa, exchanged their cargo 
for slaves, crossed to the West Indies and exchanged their 
living merchandise for the products of slave labour, 
returning to Liverpool to make the port rich. There was, of 
course, a large legitimate trade, her chief rival being Bristol. 

The material expansion of Liverpool brought warehouses, 
houses and immigrants—leading to the partial conquest of 
the port by the Irish! Since 1831 the population of Mersey- 
side has risen from 200,000 to 1,400,000 in 1931, partly due 
to the extension of boundaries. 

Chapter 5 brings us to Families in relation to Houses 
in each of the four Merseyside County Boroughs, 95 per 
cent. of the population were living in private families : 
280,000 families in 242,000 dwellings, some obviously 
sharing the same dwelling. Consequently, overcrowding 
exists in Liverpool to the extent of 30 per cent. in some 
wards. 

Chapter 6 discusses rents, and Chapter 7 income: Its 
Amount and Adequacy. We see the way in which, physically 
and economically, the conditions analysed impinge upon the 
people, who are the subjects of them or the victims, as we 
might say. Chapters 8 and 9 deal respectively with 
** Poverty and Overcrowding ” and ‘‘ Overcrowding Without 
Poverty.” The origin of the slum problem in Liverpool is 
placed in the late eighteenth century, and is described very 
well. The ‘‘ Court” was frequently the original garden of 
a large house and was then surrounded by a dozen houses, 
the ashpit and sanitary convenience at the end of the garden 
remained in situ for the new population—and is there still. 
Demolition and reconstruction began in 1865, and continued 
under local and general Acts, and thus Vol. I ends on 
Housing. 
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Volume II is highly statistical, and the discussion on the 
occupied population attracts our attention, for it states that 
over 60 per cent. of the population were “ gainfully occupied”’ 
in 1931. It ought to be possible for 6 persons to support 
the lives of 10; but when we learn from Tables VIII and 
IX that the largest proportion of males are dock labourers 
and of females domestic servants, the “‘ gain”? may not be 
very great. Next we are told the earnings of the different 
grades. ‘The bulk of the book tells of the particular industries 
and the persons employed in them, ending up with “ self- 
employers.” 


In the closing pages are useful Overcrowding and Poverty 
Standards. 


Volume III gets closer to the persons surveyed, 
physical, mental and sub-normal qualities. 


their 


After having studied these volumes carefully and appre- 
ciated the labour devoted to them, the question rises to the 
mind : What use can be made of this survey ? The answer 
is not obvious—there are too many trees in the wood ! 
It begins to be doubtful whether a survey can usefully be 
made and reported unless there be some specific end to which 
its ultimate use is to be directed. 


What “ causes’ can 
profit by this vast array of facts? Protection, free trade, 
housing, town planning, socialism, private enterprise, 


temperance, peace, the League of Nations ? 


Frankly, what we miss is a general idea as to what should 
and can be done with Merseyside. We have an idea: 
South-West Lancashire Regional plan speaks clearly ; the 
Wirrall Peninsula has been surveyed. Port Sunlight was 
built there, and yet a shack town was till lately allowed in 
the Wallasey district. W.L.H. 


THE COMPLETE LAW OF HOUSING, by H. A. Hill, B.A. 
Second Edition. Butterworth & Co., Shaw & Sons Ltd. 
25s. net. 


REVIEW of the first edition of this important standard 
A work has already appeared in earlier issues of our 

Association’s Journal. It appeared in 1930 and among its 
introductory features was Chapter 5 5 on Public Utility Societies 
by Mr. A. T. Pike. 

New matter in this edition includes, of course, a treatment 
of the two Housing Acts of 1931 and that of 1933. Besides 
this is ‘“‘A Practical Note on Clearance Areas Inquiries ”’ 
‘(Chapter 4) which should be very useful to all parties con- 
cerned. Mr. Hill, as his legal status requires, maintains the 
non-critical attitude of the bench and only occasionally steps 
down to the advocates’ pew to give a few words of “‘advice”’ 
to owners and what seems like admonition to local authorities. 


MANIFESTO. 
Unwin. 7s. 6 


Tot Pre has been since December, 1933,°a Federation 


Edited by C. E. M. Joad. George Allen & 


of Progressive Societies and Individuals: it has an 

office, an annual subscription, publishes two journals, 
and rests on a “‘ Basis ”’ which is printed in the book. ‘The 
planks of this basis are socialistic, scientific, finance reform, 
world government, peace, war-resistance, and universal 
education ; sex-reform is to allow abortion, homo-sexuality 
and, of course, contraception ; after which we pass to the 
preservation of the countryside, and town and country 
planning. 

We know not whether to be pleased or otherwise that the 
garden city is tabood by the Federation which exists to abolish 
all taboos ; on reflection, it is rather nice that our ideals are 
disliked by the defenders of abortion and unnatural vice. 
It seems to put us “‘ on the side of the angels,’”’ whether we 
like it or not. 


Mr. Boumphrey, who has the attack in hand, repeats the 
criticism of Mr. Thomas Sharp, but in very poor style. He 
does not like Welwyn Garden City and Hampstead Garden 
Suburb, and is free to his opinions. He is willing to make the 
most of the defects, such as they are, of garden city develop- 
ment, and propounds the flat policy in Opposition to it. On 
page 259 is the following passage : “ If the choice lies between 
a house and a flat in similar urban surroundings, a man will 
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usually choose a house ; but give him the chance of a flat 
surrounded by acres of open park land, with all the con- 
veniences that can and should be given in such buildings, 
within easy reach of his work and of the open country, and 
at about one-third of the rent for the house, and I suggest 
that there is no doubt he will take the flat,’—if he can get 
it! Where are these flats surrounded by park land, near to 
workplaces and open country, at a rent of 5/- a week? We 
have never heard of them. They will appear when Le 
Corbusier is appointed housing commisar (with Mr. Boum- 
phrey as his chief assistant), and has built new towns, distant 
from the present agglomerations : satellites, in fact. Thus 
decentralisation, the kernel of our policy, is accepted, but 
flatism, a deeply urban expedient, is transplanted to the 
open country. We cannot imagine any sane person wishing 
to live there. The flattists do not seem to realize—or do 
they ?-—that they are not only constructing a new concen- 
trated town but a highly concentrated society. Individual 
liberty of choice’ will disappear when Le Corbusier and 
Boumphrey rule. 

Perhaps our antipathy to this book is derived from our 
dislike of its omnibus character. The group of rebels who 
produce it do not present a synthetic result, but a tenfold 
anti-thesis. It is pretty certain A does not agree with B, nor 


C. with D. 


THE EVOLVING HOUSE. Volume! ; 
Shelter. By Albert Farwell Bemis. 
Cambridge Massachussetts. 


The Economics of 
The Technology Press. 


T has been our pleasure to review the first volume of this 

monumental work and we found it pleasant reading and 

humanistic in treatment. Volume II can hardly be so 
described, for, as the sub-title shows, it deals with economics, 
generally known as “ the dismal science.” 

Volume I described the homes of former and present days, 
and this one opens with a question: Why is the modern 
house almost outside the influence of mass production 
methods ? The answer is a ngass of charts and statistics. 
The modern house, the author thinks, “lags behind the 
march of civilisation.” . 


Frankly, the book is hard to review, and requires a des- 
cription first. It has twelve chapters, and sundry additions, 
which had better be set down here so that readers may learn 
that some hard thinking is before them 


I. The Economic Importance of Housing. 
II. The Present-Day House. 


III. ‘The Annual Cost of Shelter. 
IV. Disabilities in the Housing Industry. 
7, ‘The Organisation of the Building Industry. 

VI. Relative Efficiency of the Building Industry. 
VII. Analysis of the Cost of the Home. 
VIII. Government Restrictions on Building. 

IX. The Architect and Housing. 

X. Financing of the Home. 
XI. Government Intervention in Housing. 
XII. Rationalisation. 


The sub-sections of the chapters are numerous and impor- 
tant. In Chapter II the author discusses all the leading 
technical points in house construction ; Chapter III deals 
with the family budget and rents. In the United States 
(1929) the average ‘‘ family income ’—which the author 
claims to be the correct canon—was 1,600 dollars. Average 
rent was 19 per cent. of this sum ; in 1918 it was 14 per cent. 
and had been 12 per cent. early in the nineteenth century. 
Food percentage decreased from 52 per cent. in 1830 to 
38 per cent. in 1930; clothing has been fairly static for a 
century ; ‘‘ sundries’ have increased, including, perhaps, 
tobacco, beer and the movies. 


The conclusion seems to be (p. 124) that the earnings are 
insufficient to enable the workers to pay an economic rent, 
which is defined as ‘‘ Such a yearly rental of gross income 
from housing as would defray all costs, and provide a net 
return to the owner of capital equal to that obtainable from 
other comparable investments.” 


There is considerable reference to British housing systems 
and a true grasp of the garden city movement. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HOUSING 

IR,—My attention has been drawn to references made 
Sin The Church Times of September 28th, to some remarks 

addressed by me to a Conference called by the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association to discuss the possi- 
bility of a federation of Public Utility Societies working 
under the Housing Acts. 

I much regret that such a construction as that indicated 
in your report should have been placed upon my speech 
and I have been glad to learn that in some quarters a very 
different impression was gained from what I said. 

The account of my speech, and your comment upon it, 
suggested that it criticized and belittled the Public Utility 
Society movement. It would be a misfortune if the public 
were led to believe that that is in fact the attitude of the 
Minister or of any of his advisers. The exact opposite is 
the truth. The value of the work of Public Utility Societies 
is fully realised—they have long been regarded by the 
Ministry as pioneers of good housing. My object in address- 
ing the Conference was to express this and to welcome on 
the Minister’s behalf the proposals for a federation. 

I desire to refer in particular to one point. I did not 
say or suggest that such societies as I was addressing made 
a commercial profit on their share capital—that would be 
untrue—but that the legal definition of a public utility 
society permitted a distribution of five per cent. I suggested 
that in present circumstances this position might be recon- 
sidered by the societies themselves. 

I shall be obliged if you will give publicity to this letter 
in the hope that it will remove any possibility of an entirely 
false impression being created of the attitude of the Minister 
and his department towards Public Utility Societies. 

H. W. S. Francis, 
Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
Church Times. 
PRAISE FOR RE-HOUSED FAMILIES 

T is worthy to record the words of Dr. H. C. Maurice- 

Williams, medical officer of health for Southampton, 

when speaking at the conference of the Institute of Housing 
Administration on Saturday. He stated that ‘ Criticism 
made by the inexperienced that the poorer classes when 
re-housed soon make’slums of the new dwellings is now 
known to be incorrect. In recent years it had been definitely 
established that the great majority of the re-housed tenants 
improved their standard of living, and the children brought 
up in the new surroundings would never tolerate the filth 
and squalor which their parents accepted as their destiny. 
It was true that a small percentage of slum dwellers had 
failed to respond when moved to a totally new environment, 
but that was not strange when one considered that they 
had spent the greater part of their lives in dismal, damp and 
dirty dwellings, herded together in courts and alleys, 
without ordinary facilities for health and cleanliness.” 


A FINE EXAMPLE 

LTHOUGH it is not true that the majority of Watling 

residents have been re-housed from slums in London, 

quite a number have, and it is a creditable fact that the 
better houses have indeed made their lives brighter and 
more valuable citizens in health and outlook on life. With 
regard to the backward it is worthy of note that the London 
County Council, through its superintendents, give every 
encouragement and assistance for improvement in standard 
of living, but at the same time do not tolerate wilful negli- 
gence on the part of any to the detriment of other tenants. 
It is an undeniable fact that the L.C.C. is proud of the 
Watling Estate, and claim it to be one of the best under its 
administration, mainly from the point of view that its 
tenants have combined to improve its status by everything 
within their power. Hendon Times and Borough Guardian. 


NORWICH SLUM CLEARANCE PROGRESS 
PPARENTLY Norwich has no reason to reproach 
itself for dilatoriness in, giving effect to the five 
year slum clearance scheme. The survey of the progress 

made so far, which was given to the City Council recently 
will obviously compare rather more than favourably with 


the general average throughout the country, if figures 
quoted by the Building Industries National Council are— 
as they ought to be—representative. Norwich, having 
fulfilled the necessary formalities, has fifteen clearance 
orders and nine compulsory purchase orders in hand— 
involving the demolition of 1,058 houses—and has built 
or in course of erection 907 houses and flats for the rehousing 
of the slum population. According to the building industry 
the national total of construction so far is no more than 
12,789 houses and expects the first year of the five year 
plan to produce only 15,000 instead of the 57,000 average 
which would have to be maintained for the five years to 
complete the clearance of the slums notified to the Ministry. 
On such figures it is obvious that there will have to be a 
considerable spurt if the national scheme is to succeed. 
But at the present rate of progress Norwich, it seems, will 
be able to spare some energy to look after the second stage 
of the Government’s housing plans even while it is still 
engaged on the steady completion of clearing its slums. 
Eastern Daily Press. 


COMING OF AGE OF THE TOWN PLANNING 
INSTITUTE 
N October 6th the Town Planning Institute celebrated 
its twenty-first anniversary, when a dinner was held in 
Birmingham with Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as chief guest. In the course of his 
speech Mr. Chamberlain said that, as the result of inquiries 
made, he found that about 150,000 acres in England and 
Wales are the subject of an operational town pianning 
scheme. There were also about twelve million acres 
under some sort of regional control by reason of town 
planning provisions passed by regional authorities. “‘ It is 
inevitable,’ he said, ‘“‘in view of the complication and 
the multiplicity of interests concerned, that there should 
be considerable lag behind between resolutions of pro- 
visional control and the coming into operation of the scheme, 
but it is extremely desirable that that lag should be shortened 
as much as possible ; and any assistance which the Town 
Planning Institute can give in evolving a more rapid and, 
at the same time, direct and adequate technique for this 
purpose would be doing a great service to the cause of 
town planning.” Despite the slow progress, he believed 
there would come a time “‘ when our cities will all be beauti- 
ful, when our traffic will be able to move without hindrance 
and without injury to ourselves or other travellers, and 
when the countryside will cease to be disfigured by vulgar 
advertisements and hideous buildings.” 
Municipal Engineering and Sanitary Record. 


FOOTPATHS A NECESSITY 

OME pertinent words were spoken by Sir Lawrence 

Chubb, secretary of the Commons, Open Spaces and 

Footpaths Preservation Society at a meeting at Manchester. 
He gave it as his opinion that the time had come when 
pedestrians should insist upon it that two things should 
be done—in the first place, that there should be footpaths 
at the side of public roads, inside the hedge if it is necessary ; 
in the second place, that advantage shall be taken of the 
powers of Local Authorities under the Town Planning Acts 
to set out new rights of way where they are required. He 
was glad to know that many of the town-planning con- 
sultants are seeing the importance of this and never a week 
passes but plans are sent in by consultants in order that 
the staff may obtain information in order that consultants 
may insert in their proposals plans for the creation of new 
ways. ‘I have urged,” he said, “‘ and I continue to urge, 
that when these records have been completed by Local 
Authorities the results shall be, and should be, incorporated 
in the plan schemes. If that is done these schemes will be 
absolutely conclusive evidence of the existence of the ways 
shown upon them as public.”” Most will admit the sound- 
ness of this contention. Yet it is not easy to carry out 
schemes.on the narrow roads which abound off the main 
highways. The winding lane is the terror of both motorists 
and pedestrians. By what means can these byways be 
made safe? Municipal Engineering and Samtary Record. 
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THE SPEED LIMIT FOR BUILT-UP AREAS 


EVERAL members have written to the Head Office of 

the Pedestrian Association expressing concern at reports 

published in the Press that the Minister of Transport 
did not propose to put into early operation the speed limit 
for built-up areas, and that if other measures taken mean- 
while to reduce accidents were successful, it might not be 
necessary to apply the speed limit at all. The Secretary on 
27th July, therefore, sent the following letter to the Minister 
of Transport : 


My Committee is gravely concerned at the statements 
which have appeared in the Press that it is not your intention 
to put the speed limit clause of the Road Traffic Bill into 
operation unless it is first proved that the pedestrian crossing- 
places are a failure. 


I am asked to point out that during the passage of the 
Bill through Parliament it has never been suggested that the 
speed limit and the pedestrian crossing-places were alter- 
native remedies, but they have always been considered as 
two sides of one concerted effort to reduce road accidents. 


In fact, so much importance has been attached to the 
speed limit clause that as much time has been spent on it as 
on all the rest of the Bill, and it would be most regrettable 
if it should now be decided not to put it into operation. 


Furthermore, as it will necessarily take a considerable 
time to carry out the signposting of the speed limit areas, 
there would be a further serious delay in applying the 
remedy which Parliament has decided to be necessary if 
the speed limit were postponed until after a trial of the 
crossings had been made. 


Moreover, may I point out that it would take an even 
longer time to introduce on a general and adequate scale 
pedestrian crossings than to introduce the speed limit? 
It has taken Paris four years to mark out ten thousand, and 
London would require fifty thousand to get up to the Paris 
standard. 


I should be much obliged, therefore, if you would give the 
Pedestrians’ Association an assurance that it is intended to 
bring the speed limit into operation at the earliest possible 
date and that there is no foundation to the Press reports, 
which are creating anxiety in the minds of electors. 


THOMAS TELFORD AND N.A.L.G.O. 


OROUGH Engineers and Surveyors all over the country 
have recently paid tribute to the memory of Thomas 
Telford who died a hundred years ago. 


Telford’s tomb is in Westminster Abbey, but his monu- 
ments have become so useful to us all that we accept them 
and his genius as an act of Nature. Telford built the Elles- 
mere Canal, the famous road from Shrewsbury to Holyhead 
—the Menai Bridge being an incidental. He constructed 
the Caledonian Canal, the St. Katharine’s Dock, and he 
opened out the Seaboard and the Country for the benefit of 
British progress in over 400 major engineering works. 


It was said that he had “ advanced” this country by a 
century. There is encouragement in that fact to our present 
engineers and surveyors. 


Telford was a bachelor. He did not have a house of his 
own until he was turned 60 years of age. Then he bought 
24, Abingdon Street, Westminster—a charming house almost 
opposite the Houses of Parliament and in the very adminis- 
trative nerve centre of this Country. He wanted to be there 
to receive his foreign visitors and to be near Parliament where 
he had to spend so much of his later life in the Committee 
Rooms. It is rathe: appropriate that this house and adjoining 
premises are the Headquarters of the greatest organi- 
sation of public officers in the world—the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government Officers. N.A.L.G.O. is proud 
of its Headquarters and it continues that tradition of Thomas 
Telford of receiving all distinguished visitors from 


abroad who are interested in Local Government 
administration. 


SLUM CLEARANCE. STRIKING FIGURES 


N our last issue Alderman Shoesmith asked for information 

from Councillor W. J. Beck, chairman of the Town 

Council Housing Committee, in connection with the Old 
Town improvements and slum clearance scheme. This 
week we have received the following reply from Councillor 
Beck :— 

Sir,—In reply to Alderman Shoesmith’s request for 
information, the following statement shows the density per 
acre of the houses scheduled for slum clearance in the Old 
Town. 

Houses 

Area. Houses. Acres. per acre. 
Zion-cottages rr 6 .037 162 
Union-row .. ae ts 27 .214 126 
Ebenezer-road “id = 10 J 125 
Waterloo-place site sha 18 : 100 
Woods-row vat 2 14 a 86 
Gibbons-square.. ih 6 ‘ 85 
Hope-cottages sts a7 20 . 265 72 
Winding-street tee Re 61 . 86: 71 
Bossom-square ei Fs 19 
Total = = 181 2.15 — 


I also give below vital statistics covering a period of ten 
years for (a) the borough as a whole, and (b) the actual areas 
affected by the slum clearance scheme in the Old Town. 
These appalling figures are conclusive proof of the devas- 
tating effect that bad housing has on the health of the people 
concerned. The period concerned in each case is 1923-32. 


Birth rate Deathrate Infant ‘Tuberculosis 
per 1,000 per 1,000 mortality mortality 
per 1,000 per 1,000 
; a births 
Hastings me we BLS 11.2 52.0 
Whole Bourne Valley 
area 06 


20. 15, 80.9 


Winding-street area... 33. 16. 143.0 


4 

4 
Waterloo-place area .. 40.$ 24.7 107.0 

7 


Union-row area <a 14. 116.0 2". 

Alderman Shoesmith asks me to explain the difference 
between the figures he has selected and those which I have 
used. Theexplanationiseasy. Alderman Shoesmith quotes 
the death rate for the whole of the ward, whereas I quote the 
figures relating only to that part of the ward composed of 
slums. Again, Alderman Shoesmith uses the figures relating 
to the whole of the Old Town (divided into sub-areas) lying 
between High Street and All Saints’ Street and from the 
Sea Front to the Catholic Church. My figures of density 
relate only to those parts actually selected for consideration 
as slum areas. 

Alderman Shoesmith has these figures in the official 
report from which he has quoted and one is inclined to ask 
whether his letter is an attempt to mislead the public. 


W. J. BECK. 
3, Eversfield Place, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Hastings Observer. 


HOMES FOR AGED COUPLES 


HE following is alist of Local Authorities and the 
ke of homes for aged couples built by them. 
Derby is a 77 
Leicester .. ae 40 
Nottingham e 84 
Mansfield .. ie 40 
Bradford .. ot 49 
Huddersfield ae 48 
Berkley-with-Arksey 96 
Rotherham Rural .. 72 
Portsmouth seg 16 
Eastleigh .. Sie 42 
Godalming .. so 10 
Carlisle me “s 64 
B 


Walsall és ik 50 
London County 

Council .. a 32 
Northampton a 40 
Braintree Rural .. 48 
South Shields ‘c+: 
Hetton me a 100 
Seaham Harbour 
Houghton-le-Spring 
Sedgefield Rural 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Bedlington 
108 Middlesbrough 


Liverpool .. a ee Southfields . . 








